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Apprenticeship’s Estate 


Next month, parishioners in a small Northern Virginia community will 
bring into church the tools they use in daily life and ask a blessing on their 
next year’s work. The unpretentious rite will be the 12th annual Labor Day 
blessing of the tools—tools many of the parish’s workers have had since 
apprenticeship days. 

If this year’s ceremony is like the last, when the cleric said, ‘‘Oh God, 
pour down your blessing on these tools of the human family which you 
created,”’ the journeymen among the workers will probably remember how 
they got started in their trades and recall the benefits associated with 
apprentice training: the opportunity to develop skills that assure employa- 
bility, a guarantee of regular wage increases while learning, and a chance at 
economic security. 

At this very moment, apprentices such as those parishioners used to be 
are at work somewhere in the United States under protective labor 
standards of a magnitude unheard of as recently as 12 years ago, when the 
tools were first blessed. Improvement of standards for employers with 
registered apprenticeship programs has been due mainly to encouragement 
by the Employment and Training Administration’s Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training (BAT), the outgrowth of the National Apprenticeship Act 
of 1937. This issue of WORKLIFE commemorates the 40th anniversary of 
the legislation, popularly called the Fitzgerald Act, after Representative 
William J. Fitzgerald of Connecticut, who sponsored the bill in Congress. 

Working within the legislation’s framework, BAT promotes the voluntary 
establishment of apprenticeships and offers technical assistance to unions, 
management, and public agencies to improve standards that safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices. 

‘Because apprenticeship turns out well-rounded journeymen who know 
all the aspects of their trade, those journeymen are less likey to be 
unemployed,’’ Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall says. (See Apprenticeship 
Act’s 40 years, on page 2.) 

Just how far apprentice training has come since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed the Fitzgerald Act is apparent in a statement by George 
Meany, the former apprentice plumber who now heads the AFL-CIO: 
‘‘Today’s young plumbers, helping to build the fantastic space vehicles that 
circle the planets and carry men to the moon are, of course, practicing skills 
and drawing on knowledge we never dreamed of. . . .”” (4 Former Appren- 
tice Plumber Remembers, page 12). 

Thus, the apprenticeship system, with its reputation for excellent 
craftsmanship over the years, is nurtured by technology, root and branch. 
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by Ray Marshall 


Forty years may not be a lifetime today, 
but the progress of a lifetime has been 
achieved by this country toward advancing and 
developing the Nation’s apprenticeship system 
in just four decades. 

This solid system that has become the 
backbone of American craftsmanship and 
supervisory talent could not have gained its 
current stature without the kind of planning 
and promotional effort expended since 1937. 

The skills of the American work force, too 
often taken for granted, have been refined 
and expanded by a system that seemed to 
be floundering in the 1930's for lack of 
money, understanding, desire, and a me- 
lange of conflicting opinions as to what it 
should be. 

Then President Franklin Roosevelt sup- 
ported and signed the National Apprentice- 





: Ray Marshall is the Secretary of Labor. 


ship Act in 1937 to take care of some of 
those shortcomings. American industry 
needed the legislation, converting a hodge- 
podge of on-the-job training programs— 
some good, some so-so, and some bad— 
into a system that today is the hallmark of 
skilled training for skilled trades. 

Four years after the legislation was signed, 
Our country was at war and the Labor De- 
partment’s fledgling Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship could not make much of an impact until 
the postwar years, beginning in 1946. 

How well the Bureau succeeded and what 
transpired in those years is retold elsewhere 
in these pages. Suffice it to say that the 
increase in the number of formal apprentices 
in the system—from a few thousand to sev- 
eral hundred thousand a year today—speaks 
for the success of the Federal effort. 

It is also important to mention that this 
success was accomplished without a single 
dollar in Federal funds to subsidize the train- 
ing costs of apprentices. Industry has borne 





by Ernest G. Green 


In my dozen years of working with appren- 
ticeship programs, | have become increas- 
ingly convinced that the American appren- 
ticeship system offers the Nation’s workers 
an unparalleled opportunity for career devel- 
opment. 

My first few months as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Training have 
greatly strengthened that conviction. A tre- 
mendous expansion of apprenticeship and 
apprenticeship outreach are key elements of 
the Administration's attack on structural un- 
employment through development of the job 
skills of American workers. 

Central to this expansion are several initia- 
tives designed to emphasize apprenticeship 
in growing sectors of our economy. These 

Ernest G. Green is Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Training. 


initiatives will concentrate on increasing ap- 
prenticeship opportunities for the groups 
hardest hit by severe unemployment, such 
as minorities, women, Vietnam-era veterans, 
and youth. 

The fact that the apprenticeship initiatives 
are being implemented in 1977 is particularly 
appropriate. This is the 40th anniversary of 
the National Apprenticeship Act of 1937, 
which established official Federal ‘Govern- 
ment assistance to the American apprentice- 
ship system. 

During these 40 years approximately 1 
million American workers acquired their job 
skills—and the dignity these skills have pro- 
vided— through the registered apprentice- 
ship system. The Employment and Training 
Administration's (ETA’s) Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training (BAT), in conjunction 
with the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship—a group that is composed of leaders 
from labor, management, the public, and 
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40 YEARS 


the entire cost, a telling tribute to the Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system. 

The apprenticeship system today is well 
on its way to solving some of its nagging 
problems. One of them, not uniquely its own, 
is greater participation of minority group 
members and women. The steps taken by 
the leaders in the system to seek resolutions 
to this and other problems during the past 
decade certainly affirm the prospects of con- 
tinued achievement during the next decade. 

There is no question in my mind that 
toward the end of the next decade, when the 
50th anniversary is observed, the goals and 
concepts evolved and advanced today will 
have been achieved or be within reach. The 
Department's Employment and Training 
Administration is engendering new initiatives 
for apprenticeship which should go far to- 
ward improving the scope and impact of the 
system. 

These initiatives will require some basic 
changes in the system. As Secretary of La- 
bor, | will place the weight of my office 
behind some real innovations to help the 
apprenticeship system realize its true abili- 


ties as a tool for giving skills to workers and 
providing industry with quality craftworkers. 
One of the innovations that has been much 
discussed through the years and which | 
believe should be applied now is Federal 
money for training costs. Incentive dollars to 
employers to help them cover the high cost 
of apprenticeship training of skilled workers 
has not been seriously considered. This 
practical and worthwhile idea does merit se- 
rious consideration. | think it’s high time we 
put it to use. 

One of the major reasons to seek such a 
change is the close link between the rise or 
fall in the number of skilled workers available 
at any one time and the state of the country's 
economic health. That link is an unfavorable 
supply-and-demand situation. During reces- 
sions, unemployment rises and employers 
lay off newer workers, including apprentices. 
When employment picks up, there is a short- 
age of skilled workers because training for 
these skills had stopped during the reces- 
sions. This creates inflationary measures 
and reduces productivity. Some economic 
incentives for the employer (along with 


agreements with labor organizations) to con- 
tinue apprentices on the job in slow times 
would go a long way toward evening the 
balance between supply and demand for 





“The 
apprenticeship system 
today is well 
on its way to solving 
some Of its 
nagging problems.” 





skilled workers. Payment of training costs 
would certainly be a prime incentive. 

Such a change in the apprenticeship sys- 
tem would also help alleviate the crisis faced 
by minority group members and women, who 
are among the first to be laid off because 
they are usually the newest workers. 





FIFTH DECADE 


education and that reports to the Secretary 
of Labor—is embarking upon a 10-year ex- 
pansion plan for apprenticeship’s fifth dec- 
ade and hopes to add apprentices at a much 
faster rate than in previous decades. 

The apprentices the system has helped so 
far and the apprentices it is now helping are 
inheritors of a proud tradition. Combining on- 
the-job training (OJT) and classroom training 
to produce high quality craftworkers has 





“There are many 
occupational fields ripe 
for apprenticeship 
expansion.” 





been a keystone of the American work force 
since our earliest days. 

Indeed, we had a system of apprenticeship 
even before we fought and won our revolu- 
tion for independence. Many of the leaders 
of the American Revolution—Paul Revere, a 
silversmith, and Benjamin Franklin, a printer, 


for example—first made their marks as ap- 
prentices in their trades. 

American apprenticeship has grown into a 
system which demonstrates how labor, man- 
agement, and all levels of government can 
work together effectively for the betterment 
of the Nation’s work force. Such teamwork 
will be crucial in our initiatives. 

The first of our five major initiatives is to 
increase the scope of apprenticeship. We 
aim to make it the basic avenue for skill 
acquisition in industries in which it either 
does not exist or is underutilized. 

Second, we are funding local multitrades 
committees in large metropolitan areas. The 
committees will bring together unions, com- 
panies, schools, and public interest groups to 
support apprenticeship projects, particularly 
those involving small employers and the 
unions representing their employees. 

Third, we are conducting an intensive, 
nationwide promotion campaign—with the 
cooperation of business, labor, and profes- 
sional groups—to introduce or enhance ap- 
prenticeship programs in health care and 
other growth sectors of the economy. Na- 
tional organizations are being encouraged to 
set up programs and to serve as conduits for 
reimbursement of training costs. 


Fourth, we are urging the Federal Govern- 
ment—the employer of more than 2.5 million 
workers—to take the lead in apprenticeship, 
both in occupations in which such training is 
traditional and in occupations in which new 
ground will have to be broken. 

Finally, we are strengthening the Federal- 
State partnership in apprenticeship. In this 
task, we are striving for the dual objective of 
increasing the number of joint efforts and 
achieving higher and more widely applicable 
training standards. 

We have been considering many other 
initiatives to support apprenticeship expan- 
sion. Among them are: 

e ETA funding of employers and 
unions—through the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act—to train laid-off 
apprentices and journeymen until they can 
be rehired or find new jobs; 

e OJT-type projects where financial in- 
centives would be provided to sponsors of 
new and expanding apprenticeship pro- 
grams; 

e@ Projects of work orientation and preap- 
prenticeship training in high schools; 

e Tying supplemental unemployment 
benefit programs into projects to upgrade 
journeymen; 
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Unemployment is not only wasteful of re- 
sources but also creates mental outlooks 
that cause workers to resist increases in 
efficiency for fear that excessive output will 
lead to unemployment or to lower profits. We 
need a full employment policy in order to 
counteract these attitudes. 

In attempting to improve output and pro- 
ductivity, we must be concerned with the 
efficiency of labor market systems as well as 
individual efficiency. It does little good to 
improve the productivity of individual workers 
through a good training program if we em- 
ploy those workers in an inefficient system 
that does not effectively utilize individual skill. 
We must therefore examine ways to make 
entire systems more productive as part of an 
overall full-employment, balanced-growth 
policy. 

A number of features of our apprenticeship 
system make it an ideal part of our overall 
economic policy: 

e Because apprenticeship turns out well- 
rounded journeymen who know all aspects of 
their trade, those journeymen are less likely 
to be unemployed. Apprentice-trained jour- 


neymen also add an important element of 
flexibility to the labor markets in that their 
broad range of skills greatly expands the 
field of employment for which they are quali- 
fied. Obviously, this flexibility is important to 
the country in carrying out our policies to 
control both unemployment and inflation. 

e@ The apprenticeship system is mainly a 
private institution which makes limited de- 
mands on Federal resources. The competi- 
tive essence of the free-enterprise system 
tends to increase productivity relative to ex- 
penditures, which is in keeping with desirable 
anti-inflation policy. 

e@ Apprenticeship is a model of how a 
Government-private partnership ought to 
work. The Government has the relatively mi- 
nor role of oversight and standard-setting in 
the apprenticeship system. The planning, 
funding, and daily operation of ap- 
prenticeship is carried out by industry, 
through a labor-management partnership. 
This model could be applied to other areas. 

The National Apprenticeship Program is a 
capable system that has and will continue to 
play a vital role in the American economy. 


Nevertheless—as in any important economic 
system—there is considerable room for ex- 
pansion and improvement. The Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship has recom- 
mended and the Department of Labor is 
considering a number of new initiatives. 

These initiatives and others that are forth- 
coming should help change the status quo in 
the apprenticeship system if the proper steps 
are taken during the coming decade. The 
plans being shaped now by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training for this future 
application will maintain the strong national 
commitments that the National Apprentice- 
ship Act has to labor standards, individual 
welfare, and quality craftsmanship. Over the 
years, this cooperative system has become 
the muscle, the fiber in the training of skilled 
and valued tradesworkers. 

Apprenticeship has created a body of 
highly skilled, versatile, and productive work- 
ers. These skilled workers will continue to be 
a foundation for our country’s economic 
growth. The system has come a long way in 
the past 40 years—and it’s only the begin- 
ning. O 





e Establishment in major metropolitan 
areas of Career Information Resource Cen- 
ters, where apprenticeship applicants could 
receive comprehensive occupational infor- 
mation; 

e Setting up a clearinghouse of training 
information which would collect, catalog, and 
distribute information on successful training 
and administrative practices. 

Improving economic conditions have 
brought about increases in the number of 
apprenticeships available in industries which 
have traditionally presented us with the most 
apprenticeship opportunities—such as the 
construction industry, manufacturing, and 
transportation. However, our recent eco- 
nomic crises have underlined the need for us 
to expand apprenticeship into other indus- 
tries. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that a thriving American economy will need 
approximately 400,000 new craftworkers an- 
nually in the coming decade, yet the number 
of new apprenticed journeymen has aver- 
aged only 50,000 a year. There are many 
occupational fields ripe for apprenticeship 
expansion. 

One such field is automotive repair, in 
which there are about a million employees, 


of whom only about 10,000 have had formal 
job training. An example of how our initia- 
tives are helping here is the 1-year, $1.3 
miilion contract between DOL and the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association to 
train 13,000 people as apprentice automotive 
mechanics. 

Another growing sector is health care, a 
field in which technological advances have 
created many new professional and para- 
professional occupations. We are substan- 
tially increasing apprenticeship’s role in this 
important field. 

All our initiatives are geared toward in- 
creasing apprenticeship opportunities for 
women, minorities, and youth. Women make 
up only a little more than 1 percent of all 
apprentices. One of every six new appren- 
tices is a member of a minority group, but 
minorities are clearly underrepresented in 
certain crafts. Unemployment among young 
people is so high that placing a great many 
more of them into apprenticeship programs 
will contribute significantly to economic sta- 
bility and future growth. Linkages such as 
those between Job Corps centers and ap- 
prenticeship programs will develop youth's 
attachment to the work force. 

Apprenticeship outreach can make in- 


creasingly important contributions in achiev- 
ing this objective. It has played a major role 
in significantly increasing the percentage of 
minorities in the building trades over the past 
decade—and this increase includes many 
more minority group members as contractors 
and union officials. By preparing young peo- 
ple from minority groups for entry into ap- 
prenticeship—not through asking for lower 
standards but for an equal chance to com- 
pete—the outreach program is making a 
major attack on the problems of youth unem- 
ployment and underemployment. Along the 
way, the outreach program, with union sup- 
port, has awakened many communities to 
become involved. 

The advantages of apprenticeship are just 
as great today as they were when our Nation 
was being formed: systematic training, the 
flexibility to adjust to new industrial pro- 
cesses and materials, employment security, 
decent starting wages, higher lifetime earn- 
ings, and the foundation for individual ad- 
vancement. 

If America is to remain economically 
strong during our third century, we must 
protect and promote an apprenticeship sys- 
tem which has provided us with such a 
wealth of job skills. 
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The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT), a unit of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s (DOL’s) Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, was 
established by the National Apprentice- 
ship Act, popularly known as the Fitzger- 
ald Act, in 1937. Passed without opposi- 
tion by both houses of Congress, it was 
signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on August 16. 

The Act outlined the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in apprentice training: “*. . . to 

promote the furtherance of labor 
standards of apprenticeship . . . to extend 


Hugh C. Murphy is Administrator, Bureau 
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the application of such standards by en- 
couraging the inclusion thereof in con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, to bring together 
employers and labor for the formulation 
of programs of apprenticeship, to cooper- 
ate with State agencies in the formulation 
of standards of apprenticeship... .” 

By its language. the act determines the 
Government's role to be that of catalyst. 
programer, and promoter. The actual em- 
ployment and training of apprentices 
would be the responsibility of industry. 
both labor and management. and so it 
remains. 

Ihe practice of apprenticeship began in 
Europe. In the New World. as early as 
1640. youth were indentured to those 
individuals who paid their passage to the 


colonies. Some indentures lasted for as 














Apprentices and journeymen posed at the Falk Manufacturing Co. in Milwaukee, in the early 1900's. 


long as & years: during that time the 
apprentice Was taught a trade. provided 


with food and clothing, and at the end of 


his indenture given a suit of clothes and a 
stipulated amount of money. (Often. how- 
ever, such terms were interpreted by the 
employer to be minimum obligations and 
the apprentice became hardly more than a 
slave.) 


Indentures were the forerunners of 


modern apprenticeship agreements. When 
the Federal Government became inter- 
ested in apprenticeship. a number of ap- 
prenticeship programs existed but many 
were not providing all-around training or 
paying the learner a just wage. 


In the boom days following World War 


I, there was clearly a need for compre- 
hensive apprentice training. Curtailment 


of immigration meant that fewer skilled 
workers were entering the United States 
from other countries. During the 1920's, 
national employer and labor organiza- 
tions, educators, and Government officials 


joined in an effort to bring about a uni- 


form national apprenticeship system. 

Under the National Industral Recovery 
Act of 1933, codes of fair competition 
were established by industries. Each in- 
dustry set a minimum wage, but although 
there was some wage tolerance for learn- 
ers, there was no provision for appren- 
tices. 

Complaints began to be heard, particu- 
larly from vocational schools, that the 
wage rates were putting apprenticeship 
out of business. Then, also under author- 
ity of the National Industrial Recovery 


Act, the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training, composed of representa- 
tives of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration (NRA), and the Office of Educa- 
tion (OE) was established. 

It was decided that fixing labor stand- 
ards for apprenticeship was a function of 
DOL. An Executive order therefore au- 
thorized the Secretary of Labor to estab- 
lish standards for the employment of ap- 
prentices., create an organizational 
structure to grant wage exemptions from 
code wage rates for the employment of 
apprentices. and carry out these mandates 
through State apprenticeship training 
committees. The structures and standards 
of these State committees would have to 
be approved by the Federal Committee. 
Thus began the continuing operational 
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responsibility of the Federal Committee. 

William F. Patterson, later the first 
director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, was brought to Washington 
from Wisconsin. Wisconsin was the first 
State to enact legislation (in 1911) to 
promote an organized system of appren- 
ticeship. In his new assignment, Patterson 
encouraged State committees to work 
with the NRA compliance officers, who 
would be ex-officio members of the State 
committees. Although the Supreme Court 
ruled in May 1935 that the NRA was 
unconstitutional, Patterson was instru- 
mental in establishing apprenticeship 
committees in 44 States. 

In the same year, the National Appren- 
ticeship Program and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training were 
placed under the newly established Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Historically, 
employers who hired apprentices were 
not overly concerned with apprentice 
wage exemptions, so the need for a pro- 
motional agency was apparent. In 1936, a 
staff of six was employed. Labor and 
management representatives, with the en- 
dorsement of the then American Federa- 
tion of Labor, were appointed to the 
Federal Committee. Committee members 
have always been leaders of labor and 
management groups and have pursued the 
policy that apprentice training is not a 
task for Government but for industry. 

While it had been agreed that the set- 
ting of labor standards in apprenticeship 
was a function of DOL, standards for the 
apprentice as a student were considered 
functions of the public schools. Thus re- 
sponsibility was divided between DOL 
and OE—the latter to be in charge of 
related classroom instructions. 

In 1937, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins appointed the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship (FCA), successor to 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, to serve as the national policy- 
recommending body on apprenticeship. 
The committee was reorganized and en- 
larged, consisting of 11 members with 5 
representatives from management, 5 from 
labor, and | from OE. 

The Apprentice-Training Service, the 
forerunner of BAT, was established as the 
national administrative agency in DOL to 
carry out the objectives of the law, guided 
by the recommendations of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. From 
1937, the Service (later BAT) worked 
closely with employer and labor groups, 
vocational schools, State apprenticeship 
agencies, and others associated with ap- 
prenticeship programs in industry. 

In early operational planning it was 
assumed that State organizations would 
continue and that the Apprentice-Training 


Service staff would remain relatively 
small, but this proved impracticable. State 
committees, with the exception of Wis- 
consin and Oregon, having no authorizing 
legislation and no funds, soon became 
inoperative. 

The first major task was to obtain State 
apprenticeship legislation which would es- 
tablish a management-labor council in 
each State to develop policies and stand- 
ards. These would be administered by a 
unit in the State labor department. A 
management-laber committee was named 
to draft suggested legislation, and a num- 
ber of States did adopt legislation based 
on this draft. Today. there are 31 States 
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and territories with apprenticeship laws: 
one State, Kansas, conducts apprentice- 
ship activities under an Executive order. 

Another strong effort was necessary to 
obtain adoption of State apprenticeship 
standards by appropriate international 
unions and their counterpart employer 
associations. Joint responsibility of unions 
and employers for the welfare of appren- 
tices was stressed, as well as the quality 
of the trade’s labor supply. Beyond basic 
wage rates and apprentice journeyman 
numerical ratios, a pattern of joint respon- 
sibility for the general welfare of appren- 
tices was set up which was acceptable to 
local employer and labor-affiliated groups. 

First to establish standards was the 
plumbers’ trade, followed closely by the 
steamfitters. Now national standards are 
in effect for auto glass installers; bricklay- 
ers; Carpenters; cement masons; asphalt 
and composition workers; electricians: 
boilermakers; leadburners; glaziers and 
glass workers; lathers, painters, decora- 
tors, and paperhangers; photoengravers 
on newspapers; photoengravers in com- 
mercial establishments; plasterers; 
plumbers; sheet metal workers; stained 
glass installers; sprinkler fitters; steamfit- 
ters; terrazzo and tile setters; and other 
trades. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, passed 
in 1938, authorized the employment of 
apprentices at less than the legal mini- 





mum wage. The FCA believed it should 
control apprenticeship regulations and de- 
termine whether apprentices should be 
paid less than the minimum wage. Regula- 
tions changed but the premise remains the 
same. (First chairman of the FCA was 
Clara Beyer, who was also Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labor Standards.) 

The FCA decided that the Apprentice- 
Training Service would approve appren- 
ticeship agreements where there was no 
State apprenticeship agency. More impor- 
tant than the question of wage rates was 
whether employers should pay for the 
time outside regular work hours that ap- 
prentices were required to spend attend- 
ing classroom instruction. Finally, em- 
ployers were exempted from such 
payment. 

In 1942, during World War II, the 
activity of the Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice was transferred by Executive order, 
first to the Federal Security Administra- 
tion and later in the same year to the War 
Manpower Commission. The apprentice- 
ship agency retained its organizational 
entity but its field staff were under the 
War Manpower regional directors. 

The Veterans Readjustment Act was 
passed in 1944, and although the Appren- 
tice-Training Service did not administer 
the act, it was the means of correcting 
abuses stemming from other on-the-job 
training provisions of the act. The Veter- 
ans Administration had high praise for the 
way the National Apprenticeship Program 
accommodated veterans. 

The Apprentice-Training Service re- 
verted to DOL in 1945 and became a 
bureau in 1948. 

By the time America entered the Ko- 
rean conflict in 1950, the apprenticeship 
system had grown impressively. Industry 
recognized the need for apprentices to 
continue their training even in a wartime 
setting. Draft-eligible deferments were 
prescribed by an Executive order. Many 
authorities were apprehensive that these 
regulations would be abused, but the pro- 
gram was successful and was reestab- 
lished during the Vietnam war era, with 
no more than 8,000 apprentices deferred 
at any one time. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship was re- 
organized in 1956, primarily to emphasize 
the DOL’s interest in promoting training 
beyond the limits of apprenticeship, and 
under the Area Redevelopment Act skill- 
training programs were organized. The 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 authorized on-the-job train- 
ing. The Bureau became known as the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT). 

Training trust funds, controlled by la- 
bor and management, were set up ena- 
































Hugh C. Murphy 


bling industry to provide advanced train- 
ing facilities for apprentices and to 
employ apprenticeship and training direc- 
tors and coordinators. This further as- 
sured the proper training of apprentices 
and the carrying out of policies of joint 
apprenticeship committees. 

In 1962, BAT observed the 25th anni- 
versary of the National Apprenticeship 
Act, and the Post Office Department is- 
sued a National Apprenticeship Stamp on 
August | honoring the occasion. This 
horizontal 4cent stamp in black on buff 
depicted a tool being handed from a jour- 
neyman to an apprentice, symbolizing the 
transfer of skills. 

In 40 years, BAT has had four direc- 
tors: William F. Patterson, 1937 to 1954; 
W.C. Christensen, 1954 to 1961; and Ed- 
ward E. Goshen, 1961 to 1964. 

For the past 13 years my position as 
director has given me an immense appre- 
ciation of my predecessors who guided so 
well the development of the Bureau. As 
one whose career began as a bricklayer 
apprentice in New York City. I find the 
successful adaptation of apprenticeship to 
new technologies an augury of its long 
future. 

For a young worker starting out, ap- 
prenticeship offers the opportunity to de- 
velop skills that will assure employability 
and economic security. It is a guarantee 
of regular wage increases and of recogni- 
tion as a skilled worker. 

For both the company and the indus- 
try. apprenticeship provides competent 
craftworkers, improves employer-em- 
ployee relations, increases a worker's 
productivity. and minimizes the need for 
supervision. It develops capable supervi- 
sors with the versatility to meet changing 
conditions. 

The Federal Committee to which BAT 
sull looks for guidance now has 25 mem- 
bers. 10 from management, 10 from labor. 
and 5 from the general public. In addition. 
a representative of OE, one from the 
National Association of State and Ternito- 
rial Apprenticeship Directors. and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment and Training are ex-officio 
members. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall was 
formerly chairperson of the Federal Com- 
mittee and Ernest G. Green. Assistant 
Secretary for Employment and Training, 
previously served on the Committee as a 
public member. 

During recent decades, BAT’s respon- 
sibilities have increased. For example, it 
serves as a technical adviser for appren- 
ticeship and other training programs. It 
assists labor and management in deter- 
mining standards for apprenticeship pro- 
grams and putting them into effect. It 
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registers such programs. And it awards 
certificates of completion to apprentices 
and certificates of merit to outstanding 
apprenticeship programs and to individu- 
als who further them. 

Registration is, like all phases of the 
Government's role in apprenticeship, vol- 
untary on the part of apprentices, man- 
agement, and unions. There is no law 
forcing the registration of a program. 

Standards required by the Bureau are 
recognized from State.to State. A comple- 
tion certificate, either from BAT or from 
a State council, certifies the skill acquired 
in a particular trade. The BAT national 
office keeps records of every apprentice 
in most nationally registered programs. 

BAT also maintains a file of work 
process schedules for each apprenticeable 
trade. These spell out the requirements 
for every trade. Should a company want 
to register a program that does not ex- 
actly conform to standards outlined in 
work process schedules, and be able to 
justify structuring the program in a certain 
way. the work process schedule may be 
altered to fit the need. 

BAT is aware that the Nation’s needs 
require the training of a sufficient number 
of skilled craftworkers. In many trades, 
the annual number of those completing 
apprenticeship is far below that of the 
number lost by death, retirement, and 
transfer to other occupational fields. At 
present there are too few apprentices 
being trained to provide for the expansion 
of business and industry. 

The average apprentice is 25 years old 
and has had 12 years of schooling. Many 
have had more formal education and 
about a third have a relative in the trade. 

There are 249,000 apprentices in regis- 
tered programs participating in some 450 
apprenticeable trades, mainly in construc- 
tion, manufacturing, transportation, and 
the service industries. This represents 
only a tenth of the number needed. 

Since 1941, when the first records were 
kept. the Bureau has registered approxi- 
mately 2'/2 million apprentices. The most 
successful programs are usually operated 
and administered by Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees (JACs) composed of equal 
representation of management and labor 
when the workers are organized and oth- 
erwise by management alone. 


JACs work to develop and administer 


local apprentice training programs. Na- 
tional trade committees represent national 


organizations and. with the assistance of 


BAT. formulate apprenticeship policies 
and standards in the various trades. 
There are four types of programs in 
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Minority groups are represented in this training class at a Milwaukee area technical college, circa 1950. 


operation: Individual nonjoint programs in 
small shops where the employer is with- 
out a union constitute 82 percent; 7 per- 
cent are individual joint, that is, an indi- 
vidual employer with a union; 10 percent 
are group joint, employers with a union, 
as in the construction industry and gen- 
eral contractor trades; and | percent are 
group nonjoint, employers without a 
union, such as the Dental Technicians 
Association or the Auto Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

For 25 years, from 1948 to 1973, the 
International Division of BAT developed 
and administered training programs for 
foreign participants—1.639 from 80 devel- 
oping countries (7 of them Iron Curtain 
countries}—sponsored by the Agency for 
International Development, the United 
Nations, and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Length of programs for parti- 
cipants, who included Government offi- 
cials, representatives of management and 
labor, members of educational institutions 
and private organizations, varied from 6 
weeks to 12 months; a few exceeded a 
year. The programs were individually tai- 


lored to meet the specific needs of the 
particular country’s development posi- 
tion. 

Programs were in 173 occupational 
areas and included techniques and prac- 
tices in administration, general and per- 
sonnel management, industrial engineer- 
ing, apprenticeship, and other systems of 
industrial training. 

BAT has also assisted apprentice train- 
ing programs in the Federal prison system 
to help rehabilitate inmates. There are 
currently 74 approved apprentice training 
programs in 38 trades in 12 Federal pris- 
ons. 

In many key labor market areas, Ap- 
prenticeship Information Centers are op- 
erated by State employment services and 
provide a range of information on appren- 
ticeship as well as counsel to applicants. 
The centers also screen applicants for 
referral to employers, unions, and local 


joint apprenticeship and training commit- 


tees for final selection. 

In 1975 DOL accepted national appren- 
ticeship standards for training military 
personnel as skilled craftworkers by the 














U.S. Army. This enabled a branch of the 
armed forces for the first time to train 
uniformed members in a formal appren- 
ticeship program. 

As registered apprentices, servicemen 
and servicewomen receive the credit for 
Army training in civilian skills to meet 
requirements for journeyman status in 
recognized apprenticeable occupations. 
Thus the ex-serviceman’s or service- 
woman's certified record of training will 
reduce a future employer's expenses by 
eliminating duplicate training. It will also 
permit the employee to move ahead faster 
in a civilian job. A similar agreement was 
signed by DOL and the Navy last year. 

Interest in the veteran is not new to 
BAT. Its initial effort was to inform Ko- 
rean and Vietnam veterans of apprentice- 
ship opportunities. In addition to wages. 
veterans may receive a monthly training 
assistance allowance for up to 3 years 
under the Veterans Pension and Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1967. The amount 
is determined by length of training and the 
number of the veteran's dependents. 

Of all the apprentices in training in 
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registered programs, 37 percent are veter- 
ans. The majority have had other jobs 
before entering apprenticeship. 

In April 1977, Secretary Marshall an- 
nounced that about 750 veterans and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons would 
be trained on the job as plasterers and 
cement masons under a $1,128,215 con- 
tract renewal with the AFL-CIO Plaster- 
ers’ Union. The contract is funded under 
title III of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), adminis- 
tered by DOL’s Employment and Train- 
ing Administration. 

BAT is emphasizing the admission of 
women, minority group members, and 
handicapped persons into apprenticeship 
programs. Women number 1.4 percent of 
all registered apprentices and are prepar- 
ing to be barbers and beauticians, book- 
binders and bindery workers. butchers 
and meatcutters, carpenters, compositors. 
cooks, bakers. and others. 

Minority (black, Spanish-speaking, Ori- 
ental, and Native American) participation 
in apprentice training programs has in- 
creased greatly in the past few years and 





now represents nearly 18 percent of the 
registered apprentices. A greater aware- 
ness of the physically handicapped is ap- 
parent and they too, though in small 
numbers, are becoming craftworkers 
through the apprenticeship system. 

Outreach programs to inform minority 
groups and to prepare them to compete 
successfully for limited openings have 
been of some help. These operate under 
title II] of CETA and are carried on under 
DOL contracts with such groups as build- 
ing and construction trades councils of 
the AFL-CIO; the Urban League; the 
United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America; 
the Trade Union Leadership Council; and 
the Recruitment and Training Program, 
Inc. 

Prejob programs of from 6 to 8 weeks 
have been encouraged by BAT for the 
purpose of introducing potential appren- 
tices to specific skilled trades and deter- 
mining their suitability for the particular 
work involved. When students success- 
fully complete the introductory period, 
they may be placed in regular apprentice- 
ship programs. 

Equally important are the preparatory 
courses given in high schools and voca- 
tional and technical schools to attract 
more able young men and women to 
apprenticeship at the time they are mak- 
ing career decisions. 

I recognize the dilemma of a young 
person who likes to work with his or her 
hands but who ts attracted to a job that 
pays more than would a beginning ap- 
prenticeship. There is. however. no com- 
parison: In the long run the apprentice 
will earn more as he or she advances in a 
career, possibly to a supervisory position 
and even to management levels. 

I sympathize. too. with the struggle of a 
young apprentice. perhaps married. per- 
haps with a family, who is tempted to 
drop out of an apprenticeship program 
when bills pile up and there is some job 
available that pays more though it may 
have no future. But the struggle is worth- 
while for the lifelong satisfactions that 
ensue. To this day it thrills me to walk 
past the buildings in New York City | 
helped to erect as an apprentice. They are 
a testimony to the fine workmanship of 
both the journeymen and the apprentices 
who built them. 

The national office of BAT in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has a staff of 21 technicians 
and 14 clerks. There are 160 field offices 
in the 50 States. with a staff of 440 urging 
the need for apprenticeship, stimulating 
management and labor to analyze their 
need for skilled workers, both current and 
future; providing technical assistance. 
training aids, and materials to industry 
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where necessary and within BAT’s avail- 
able resources; encouraging national em- 
ployer and labor organizations to adopt 
policies and procedures favorable to the 
development of apprenticeship and skill 
improvement systems; and working with 
management and labor, State apprentice- 
ship agencies, schools, and community 
groups to develop the organizational ma- 
chinery for apprenticeship systems. 

BAT looks confidently to the future. 
Added to an operating budget of $12 
million for 1977 are responsibilities as- 
signed under a New Apprenticeship Initi- 
atives program for which $19 million has 
been appropriated. 

Another $20 million has been proposed 
for what is designated the Carter-Marshall 
initiatives—a program in the process of 
development to provide for: 

e@ Offsite training for unemployed ap- 


prentices and allied craftworkers, 

e Training cost incentives for new ap- 
prenticeship programs and additional 
opportunities for target groups, and 

e Apprenticeship projects in schools. 

The purpose of the New Apprentice- 
ship Initiatives program is targeted to 
programs in fields in which there has been 
little or no apprentice training: health, 
auto repair, mining, petroleum, and gov- 
ermment. 

In January 1977 DOL contracted with 
the auto industry for a $1.3 million nation- 
wide program to recruit and train 13,000 
persons a year as apprentice automotive 
mechanics. More effective Federal-State 
partnerships in apprenticeship will be de- 
veloped to improve the network of State 
apprenticeship councils and to achieve 
more compatible rules and procedures 
across the country. Trade associations, 
national unions, and professional organi- 
zations in industries with high apprentice- 
ship potential will be asked to participate. 


Barry Krough puts a lot of effort into his apprentice millwright training in Detroit. 
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The challenge in training skilled work- 
ers , ever present. Scientific progress. 
new teaching methods. expanding indus- 
try. and an increasing population demand 
changes in products, production methods. 
and training. Projections of employment 
opportunities show a great need for 
skilled workers—from 11 million to 13.7 
million by 1985. 

The experience of the past 40 years has 
justified the existence of a continuing 
Federal agency to bring employers and 
employees together to plan programs of 
apprenticeship and other on-the-job train- 
ing and to adjust the supply of skilled 
workers to the demands of industry. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training continues to urge wider accept- 
ance of the practice of apprenticeship as 
essential to an improved economy. 

As administrator of BAT, I believe that 
apprenticeship will remain an educational, 
adaptable, profitable, practical, and fulfill- 
ing means of entering the skilled crafts. 0 


Je fay ad. ett a a 
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Increases 
in Minority Group 
Apprenticeships 


Efforts to get more minority group mem- 
bers and women into apprenticeship training 
through outreach and recruiting programs 
are paying off, according to the latest figures 
released by SNAPS—the State and National 
Apprenticeship System. Statistics show that 
minority group members accounted for 18.1 
percent of the 255,000 registered appren- 
tices at the end of 1976. Women comprised 
1.7 percent of the total. 

The increase is significant when compared 
with 17.3 percent minority group participation 
at the end of 1975, when the number of 
registered apprentices was 266,000 and the 
participation by women was 1.2 percent. 





Four industries—construction, manufactur- 
ing, services, and public administration— em- 
ployed 234,000 (92 percent) of all registered 
apprentices. Forty-one thousand of this num- 
ber were minority apprentices, and more 
than 3,800 were women. 

Twenty-six thousand of the total registered 
minority apprentices (44,400) were employed 
in 10 occupations, most of them in the con- 
struction industry: carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, pipefitter, sheet metal worker, ma- 
chinist, operating engineer, auto mechanic, 
iron- and steelworker, and bricklayer. 

Women’s participation was large in three 
of the same occupations—carpentry, ma- 
chine work, and electrical work. In addition, 
sizable numbers of women apprentices were 
employed as barbers-beauticians, butchers- 
meatcutters, pipefitters, toolmakers-diemak- 
ers, cuoks-bakers, painters, and electronic 
technicians. 


MINORITIES 


Other Industries 


Construction 
Manufacturing 
Services 
Public Administration 


Other Industries 








Three States—California, Texas and Ha- 
waii—accounted for the largest number of 
minority apprentices (14,884) while employ- 
ing the greatest number of women appren- 
tices were California, Virginia, and Wisconsin 
(1,363). Also employing significant numbers 
of minority apprentices were Illinois and Lou- 
isiana, while Louisiana and Texas ranked 
high in employment of women apprentices. 

Recently implemented new directions (ini- 
tiatives) in apprenticeship hopefully will ex- 
pand apprenticeship training into additional 
industries and occupations, thereby increas- 
ing the opportunity for minorities and women 
to have a larger slice of the pie. 


Ruth B. Dyson 





Ruth B. Dyson is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. 
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Plumber Apprentice 


by George Meany 


Of all the manpower training programs that 
have been devised and tested, | know of 
none as effective and rewarding as the ap- 
prenticeship system. Nothing else can give 
workers so wide a range of skills and so 
thorough a mastery of their trade as the 
combination of classroom study and on-the- 
job training, under the eyes of uncompromis- 
ing master craftsmen and demanding em- 
ployers, that they get as they move through 
the progressive stages of apprenticeship. 


It has never been easy. | found my 5 years 
as an apprentice plumber very hard indeed, 
even though | was following in the steps of 
my father and thought | knew a lot about his 
trade. | already held him in high respect, but 


that respect grew enormously as | measured 


my progress against his accomplishments 
and discovered what it meant to play in the 
big leagues. | feel no shame at all in admit- 
ting that | failed my final examinations and 
had to try again 6 months later before | made 


the grade. 


But the fact that | did make the grade gave 





George Meany is President of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 


me a sense of accomplishment and self- 
respect that can be earned in few other 
ways. It is a feeling that | would like very 
much to see shared by all of today’s young 
workers. 

The plumbing trade, like all trades, has 
changed enormously since | received my 
journeyman’s card 62 years ago. That, too, 
was a time of change, of new technology, 
new materials and tools and new problems 
to be solved by workers doing what had 
never been done before—building New York 
City’s early skyscrapers. 

Today's young plumbers, helping to build 
the fantastic space vehicles that circle the 
planets and carry men to the moon are, of 
course, practicing skills and drawing on 
knowledge we never dreamed of in those 
days. 

But they learn their trade the same way my 
generation of plumbers did: by working side 
by side in the real world with the finest 
craftsmen on earth; by applying their text- 
book knowledge to real situations and by 
helping to produce real products that must 
pass rigorous inspection and that must be as 
perfect as the mind and hand of man can 
make them. 

Apprenticeship programs have changed 
too, keeping pace with the changes in tech- 





The Imprintof GM 


by Thomas A. Murphy 


the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
and would, therefore, be registered. Patter- 


General Motors’ participation in commem- 
Orating the 40th anniversary of the National 
Apprenticeship Act is fitting because GM was 
one of the earliest major employers to regis- 
ter its standard apprentice plan with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. On December 29, 
1941, William F. Patterson, the first director 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT), wrote to B.D. Kunkle, GM's vice pres- 
ident for personnel, that General Motors’ 
Standard Apprentice Plan conformed to the 
apprenticeship standards recommended by 


son went on to say: 


“Your cooperation with us in setting up 
sound training standards for apprentices 
will greatly assist in bringing into being 
similar training programs in thousands of 
other companies large and small. To 
have a national picture of the number of 
apprentices in training by trades is of 
particular significance at this time. 


“The outbreak of war has re-empha- 
sized the necessity of job training. Every 
resource of our agency is being placed 
at the disposal of industry in setting up 
plant training programs of all kinds— 


Thomas A. Murphy is Chairman of the 
Board of General Motors. 
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nology. The basic apprenticeship manual 
used today by my union, the United Associa- 
tion, cost more than $750,000 just to pro- 
duce. Every year 1,000 instructors are sent 
to Purdue University for special training to 
augment their teaching abilities. Thousands 
of youngsters are enrolled in preapprentice- 
ship programs to equip them with the basic 
academic skills they need to make the most 
of their apprenticeship studies. 

Throughout the construction industry, 
union “outreach” programs are underway to 
recruit disadvantaged youngsters and 
women. One in five of today’s apprentices 
is a minority-group member, which is a 
great improvement over the year 1915. | am 
proud that my union is the leader of all 
unions in opening the doors to workers who 
have been kept outside in the past 

Over all this time, however, the unions and 
the industries have taken great care to keep 
control of their apprenticeship programs 
They seek all the help and advice they can 
get from the academic world and the Federal 
Government, but the setting of standards 
and the shaping of the actual content of the 
program remains in the hands of the unions 
and the industries. They build their own 
training centers and train their own instruc- 
tors 

Some people want to change that. Some 
would like to see apprenticeship programs 
shortened and diluted and fragmented in the 
interests of “efficiency.” Some say the stud- 


ies are too hard and take too long and that 
young workers should be put to work as 
soon as they have minimal marketable skills. 

That would shortchange the workers, 
weaken America’s skilled work force, and cut 
back the technological progress America 
needs to hold her place in the world. 

A worker who can knock together a con- 
crete form but who can't hang a door or 
mortise a windowframe is not really a car- 
penter. One who can run an automatic lathe 
but who can't machine a new part from a 
blueprint is not really a machinist. Workers 
who can do only part of a job are not 
craftsmen. They are semiskiled laborers 
who have been cheated of their inheritance 
and deprived of the chance to increase their 
earnings and to develop into the ablest and 
most complete human beings they can be- 
come. 

A worker with only rudimentary skills is at 
the mercy of a job market that is changing 
faster each year. A worker with a simple skill 
designed to fit neatly into a particular job slot 
today can easily be back on the scrap heap 
tomorrow, completely lacking the broad- 
gage versatility it takes to fit into a new slot. 

Even if the job holds up, a semiskilled 
worker will be locked into routine perform- 
ance, unable to work out new ideas for 
improvement and upgrading. A vital source 
of innovation would be lost to industry. 

It is a commonplace these days that the 
pace of technological change almost guaran- 


tees that skilled workers will find themselves 
moving into new careers not just once but 
several times during their working lives. Oc- 
cupational planners are now seriously look- 
ing into this question. 

In order to keep pace, a worker needs the 
broadest and deepest kind of .grounding in 
the fundamentals of the craft and all of its 
variations. That kind of grounding does not 
and cannot come from even the best short- 
term vocational education program. It comes 
from thoroughgoing, comprehensive appren- 
ticeship programs, guided by union and in- 
dustry leaders who share uncompromising 
standards of craftsmanship. They are the 
ones who are introducing and using the new 
technologies. 

All in all, | believe that today’s apprentice- 
ship programs are meeting the needs of 
America and her industries and workers bet- 
ter than ever before. | only wish there were 
more of them. 

Our chief goal, | am convinced, is not to 
water down what we have, but to improve it 
still more and to extend it throughout all of 
our industries. 

America’s greatest asset is the high quality 
of her work force and the tradition of crafts- 
manship that has been passed along and 
strengthened generation after generation. 

A stronger and broader apprenticeship 
system would be the best and cheapest 
insurance we can buy to see that America's 
progress continues. O 








supervisory, upgrading, retraining, ma 
chine operators, and apprenticeship 
While fully realizing the need for produc- 
tion workers now, we must also realize 
We 


training of 


that we must prepare for a long war 
ony 
apprentices, Dut also 


must not continue the 
oreatiy extend this 
form of training. In no other way can the 
Nation be assured of an adequate num 


ber of all-round skilled workers 


This marked the beginning of General Mo- 
tors long-standing cooperative and mutually 
beneficial relationship with BAT 

This anniversary is also significant be 
cause the apprenticeship training program 
provided the first opportunity for GM and the 
unions representing GM's employees to co- 


operate in an undertaking of mutual interest 
to the employees, the unions, and manage- 
ment. The program became GM's first joint 
union-management activity. From its begin- 
ning to the present, through the ups and 
downs in labor-management relationships in 
the company, the primary interest of all con- 
cerned with the apprenticeship program has 
always been to provide first-rate training for 
employees and a supply of skilled journey- 
men to meet the needs of the company. 

During the period since General Motors 
Standard Apprentice Plan was registered, an 
estimated 50,000 highly skilled maintenance 
and tool and die journeymen have been 
graduated from the program 

In recent years General Motors’ efforts and 
those of the unions representing skilled 


tradesmen and apprentices in the company 
have focused on making sure that selection 
for apprenticeship is available to all regard- 
less of race, creed, or sex. As GM was a 
leader in the early days of BAT, we are 
proud again to be a leader in assuring equal 
opportunity for all in GM's apprenticeships. 
Of the 5,000 apprentices currently in training, 
265, or more than 5 percent, are women and 
about 900, or 18 percent, are members of 
minority groups. This represents great prog- 
ress toward full participation by all who have 
the ability and interest in skilled trades work. 

General Motors is proud to have the op- 
portunity to join the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in celebrating 40 years of crea- 
tive and constructive contributions to industry 
and labor O 
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A new monthly bulletin showing occupations 
offering the largest number of job opportuni- 
ties at employment service offices in major 
cities across the Nation is being issued by 
the Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration. "Occupations in De- 
mand At Job Service Offices" is published spe- 
cifically to serve jobseekers and young people 
preparing to enter the labor market. The new 
bulletin: 

Identifies occupations for which there 
has been a continuing high level demand, as 
reflected by computerized Job Bank openings; 

Identifies geographic areas where large 
numbers of openings in the selected occupa- 
tions were available during the previous 
month; and 

Provides data on the total number of 
Job Bank openings for permanent jobs (of 150 
days or more duration) available during that 
month and the average wage offered for each 
selected occupation. 

* * 


The Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) and the Automotive Service Councils 
(ASC), Inc., launched a nationwide program to 
train 5,000 automobile mechanics and body re- 
pairers and painters under a $574,901 con- 
tract. The agreement was signed by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Employment and Train- 
ing Ernest G. Green and President Fred Jones 
of ASC. "This is one of several new initia- 
tives in apprenticeship proposed by Secretary 
of Labor Ray Marshall," Green said. Newly 
approved national apprenticeship standards, 
prepared by ASC with the cooperation of ETA's 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), 
will be used by ASC member firms in promotion 
and registration of local apprenticeship pro- 


grams. 
* * & 


The International Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) 
will develop and promote apprenticeship in 
energy and power-related industries for 700 
individuals under a $337,272 contract with 
the Department of Labor. The union will 
initiate apprenticeship projects in 820 
firms and organizations with which it has 
| bargaining agreements and will encourage de- 
velopment of trust funds to perpetuate con- 
tinuance and expansion of the program. The 
contract is funded under the Comprehensive 
| Employment and Training Act (CETA). 














The Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO), under a $478,368 
contract funded under title III of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, will 
train 350 underemployed workers throughout 
the midwest, southern, and eastern United 
States. The contract calls for upgrading 
presently employed minority groups, women, and 
people with language difficulties. Training, 
conducted through subcontracts with employers 
who have collective bargaining agreements 
with the union, will be in such occupations 
as dyer, weaver, loom fixer, rotary print 
machine mechanic, and knitter. The program 
will include English as a second language and 
General Education Development (GED) instruc- 
tion. Trainees will receive the same wages 
and benefits as other employees under the 


union agreements. 
* * * 


Veterans and disadvantaged and unemployed 
persons will receive on-the-job training 
(OJT) and skill upgrading in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia under a $1,128,216 
contract renewal with the AFL-CIO plasterers 
and cement masons union. Funded under title 
III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, the Operative Pliasterers' and 
Cement Masons' International Association, with 
the help of the Portland Cement Association, 
will provide 750 enrollees (of which 40 per- 
cent will be Vietnam-era veterans) with 6 
weeks of classroom and 9 weeks of OJT, to 
qualify them for the apprenticeship program. 
Forty-two hours of classroom training will 
be provided for 520 journeymen to familiarize 
them with new technical developments in their 
fields as well as information on new methods 
and tools. The contract runs through April 
1978. 


* * * 


Organized labor spends at least $75 mil- 
lion annually to keep up with paperwork in 
filling major Federal requests for informa- 
tion. According to the Commission on Fed- 
eral Paperwork, the effort entails "frustra- 
tion and difficulty" in coping with complex 
reports required by the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act (LMRDA), civil 
rights and tax laws, and Department of Labor 
regulations. Filling out LMRDA forms alone 
costs labor $55 million annually, the Commis- 
sion reported. That, said the Commission, 
represents $3 a year for each union member. 
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An apprentice ironworker moves about in a world of stee/ beams. Photo by Brian V. Jones Training apprentices today is consistent with technologica 
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vances in skilled trades. Photo by International Correspondence School 


by Ben Burdetsky 


The Department of Labor (DOL) has 
undertaken a number of special efforts to 
expand or improve the Nation's appren- 
ticeship system over the past 40 years. 
Frequently, efforts have taken the form of 
national conferences or task forces. 

Generally, the efforts stemmed from a 
feeling that the apprenticeship system was 
stagnating, with little opportunity for 
growth in sight. For example, while the 
labor force was expanding, the number of 
registered apprentices and apprentices 
completing training were not keeping 
pace. There was concern, too, that the 
construction industry was dominating the 
scene, with the large enrollments in the 
traditional construction crafts. Addition- 
ally, the apprenticeship system's image 
seemed to be deteriorating in the public's 
view for a variety of reasons. some real 
and some imagined. Among them, de- 
mands by minority groups and women for 
greater entry opportunities, decline in 
construction work, portrayal of appren- 
ticeship as a “‘closed’* system, and 
charges of easy entry into some crafts 
through lowered apprenticeship stand- 
ards. 

In 1973 over 100 people from all parts 
of the apprenticeship community assem- 
bled in Washington to formulate recom- 
mendations for the improvement of ap- 
prenticeship. The final report, published 
in August 1973, contained 24 recommen- 
dations covering a wide range of topics. 
Several of the recommendations have 
been acted on; others are being blended 
into new 1977 initiatives. 

One important recommendation led to 
the reactivation of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship (FCA) in early 1974, 
with Professor Ray Marshall—now Secre- 
tary of Labor—as its chairperson. The 
revived FCA is representative of minority 
groups, women, the public, the Govern- 
ment, and industry. It deais with many 
tough systemic problems, including 
trainee programs vs. apprenticeship pro- 
grams, minority group members and 


Ben Burdetsky retired earlier this year as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training. a position in which he worked 
closely with the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship. Dr. Burdetsky is now professor 
of personnel and labor relations at George 
Washington University. 
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women in apprenticeship. Federal-State 
relationships, and apprenticeship stand- 
ards. Committee meetings are open, and 
private citizens are permitted to make 
presentations. 
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Photo by Jan Faul/Lensmen. Ltd 


Several of the recommendations con- 
cerned Federal-State relationships, one of 
the most sensitive areas facing policymak- 
ers in the apprenticeship field. In line with 
the recommendations, the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) made 
funds available to the States for a part of 
the cost of running the State and National 
Apprenticeship System (SNAPS) data 
collection mechanisms, and States have 
been provided increased technical assist- 
ance. Other recommendations related to 
Federal agency apprenticeship programs, 
tax credits for apprentices, and college 
level accreditation for related instruction. 
DOL has five new initiatives designed to 
stimulate and improve apprenticeship 
training. They are: 

@ Concentrate on industries other than 

construction. 

@ Improve the Federal-State partner- 

ship in apprenticeship. 

@ Establish community apprenticeship 

councils (CACs). 

e Start industry promotion campaigns. 

@ Encourage apprenticeship in the 

Federal Government. 

Shortly after Ray Marshall took office 
as Secretary of Labor last January, he 
indicated that he wanted to expand these 
initiatives into several new areas. He was 
particularly concerned about the effect of 
the economic downturn and high unem- 
ployment on apprentices and on new ap- 
prenticeship opportunities. (See box.) 

The specific areas that form the core of 
the “‘Marshall plan,” as set out in the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) memorandum sent to members of 
the FCA on March 15, are as follows: 


Offsite Training for Unemployed 
Apprentices and Allied Craftworkers 

In a number of metropolitan areas ex- 
periencing high levels of unemployment, a 
program would be implemented to enable 
apprentices to continue their skill devel- 
opment and their attachment to, and 
knowledge about, the trades they prac- 
tice. A similar program would enable 
workers at the journeyman level to use 
slack periods for training to prevent skill 
erosion and maintain their attachment to 
their trades; this would afford industry 
some protection for its investment in such 
workers. To the extent practicable, exist- 
ing community facilities would be used 
for instruction and training. Useful com- 
munity services could be performed as a 
part of such training. Each demonstration 
project design would include subsistence 
payments and a vouchering or certifica- 


An apprentice glassblower needs 
sharp eyes and steady hands to 
complete training. 


tion system with advisory participation of 
labor, management, and other interest 
groups. This proposal could be further 
extended to include training cost subsidies 
to encourage employers to accept work- 
ers referred from such industry skill cen- 
ters. 

Several hundred supported apprentices 
and allied craftworkers would participate 
in each demonstration project. Subsist- 
ence amounts, ranging perhaps from $40 
to $60 weekly, would not be such as to 
discourage gainful, nonsupported work. 


Reimbursed Employment and 
Training Cost Grants 

This proposal is similar to conventional 
on-the-job training (OJT). Financial incen- 
tives would be paid specifically to appren- 
ticeship program sponsors under a simpli- 
fied grant or contract procedure to 
establish new registered apprenticeship 
programs and to make maximum use of 
apprenticeship openings in both new and 
existing programs. It will require controls 
to prevent displacement of currently em- 
ployed workers and adverse impact on 
already skilled and available unemployed 
workers. 

A program of this type can be designed 
for specific purposes. For example, 
through premium incentives, employment 
of certain target groups, such as women, 
as apprentices can be made more attrac- 
tive. Other possibilities are to limit incen- 
tives to apprenticeship in selected indus- 
tries and occupations determined by the 
Secretary as having critical skill develop- 
ment needs or to employers and program 
sponsors in selected labor market areas. 
Incentives could also be combined with 
the previous proposal to provide support 
to unemployed apprentices. 

Training cost subsidies in the range of 
$2,000 to $4,000 per worker per year may 
be necessary. Because the requirements 
are largely unknown, demonstration proj- 
ects in five or six locations are suggested. 
The locations selected should permit ex- 
perimentation with the cost reimburse- 
ment approach for different target groups, 
different industries, and under different 
employment conditions. 


Apprenticeship—School Projects 

These projects would enroll youth in 
work orientation and preapprenticeship 
during early secondary school years, with 
instruction in manipulating skills, directed 
or vestibule work exposure and job trials 
in summer months, part-time preappren- 
ticeship employment in the senior year, 
and subsequent preferential entry into ap- 
prenticeship. 

Four or five projects would be under- 
taken: where there is relatively low unem- 








ployment and little risk of generating an 
oversupply of candidates for a limited 
number of apprenticeship openings; 
where there are available facilities for 
manipulating skill training consistent with 
modern industry practice; where there is 
adequate and competent counseling serv- 
ice; where there is strong support from 


the apprenticeship establishment: and 
where there is an existing organization 
acceptable to industry or where one can 
be established to administer the project 
that can relate to the apprentice candidate 
and to the apprenticeship establishment. 

Age limits, insurability, and equal em- 
ployment opportunity selection require- 





Apprenticeship Outreach 


Attempts to increase minority group 
participation in construction work, in- 
cluding opportunities to enter appren- 
ticeship occupations, caused unrest 
and outright physical confrontation in 
the late 1960's. This led to hometown 
and Government affirmative action 
programs. 

The Department of Labor's Appren- 
ticeship Outreach Program (AOP) 
concept is simple: AOP contractors 
locate minority group members who 
have the potential to perform effec- 
tively in apprenticeable occupations. 
They train individuals to take and suc- 
cessfully pass tests and meet other 
requirements demanded of all other 
aspiring apprentices. The contractors 
arrange for the trainees to apply for 
apprenticeship opportunities. Thus, 
the successful minority group candi- 
dates enter apprenticeship training 
with the same standards and require- 
ments as all other candidates. They 
do not have to face the claim that they 
are unqualified to enter apprenticeship 
training from the outset of the pro- 
gram. 

Through fiscal year 1976, nearly 
41,000 placements were made in the 
construction industry by AOP. Most 
were apprentices; some were journey- 
men who needed and received special 
training and placement assistance. Of 
the total placements, 38,970, or 95 
percent, were minority group mem- 
bers. 


Number of Apprentices 


Number and Percent of Apprentices in Construction 
and Other Trades, 1970-1976 


Program (AOP) 


In fiscal year 1976 placements in 
the skilled trades numbered 7,133; 
3,655 were placed in construction as 
apprentices and 3,478 as journeymen. 
The success of AOP is largely the 
result of the efforts of the National 
Urban League, the Recruitment and 
Training Program (R-T-P), Inc., the 
Human Resources Development Insti- 
tute (AFL-CIO), the Mexican American 
Freedom Foundation, and other pro- 
gram agents who have developed new 
and innovative recruitment and place- 
ment techniques. 

Statistics regarding female involve- 
ment in AOP are difficult to develop. 
The Employment and Training Admin- 
istration’s (ETA’s) Office of National 
Programs recently required AOP con- 
tractors to submit separate subtotals 
for women participants to provide 
more precise analyses in the future. 

Recently, contracts have been 
awarded to concentrate specifically on 
training and placing women in skilled 
trades. ETA will continue efforts to 
open up apprenticeship opportunities 
for women. This includes working with 
prospective female applicants as well 
as with employers and unions. 

Several private and governmental 
AOP evaluations have been made in 
recent years, each concluding that 
AOP is a successful way to work with 
minority group individuals to improve 
their chances for apprenticeship train- 
ing positions. —B. B. 


Percent of Apprentices 





Year Total Construction 


Other 





Total Construction Other 





1976 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 


254,968 
266,477 
284,562 
283,774 
264,122 
274,024 
279,693 


153,395 
165,861 
177,851 
180,701 
155,198 
141,820 
161,106 





101,573 
100,616 
106,711 
103,073 
108,924 
132,204 
118,587 


SOURCE: BAT and State apprenticeship agencies. 


100.0 39.8 
100.0 37.8 
100.0 37.5 
100.0 36.3 
100.0 41.2 
100.0 48.2 
100.0 42.4 


60.2 
62.2 
62.5 
63.7 
58.8 
51.8 
57.6 








ments pose special problems. Combina- 
tion with summer youth programs and 
financial incentives to employers could be 
added. 


Innovations In Apprenticeship 

Several of the foregoing initiatives can 
be classified as innovations. There are. 
however, a number of other new initia- 
tives underway which can have an impor- 
tant impact on the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in the years ahead. Some of these 
are described below. 

@ The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America has virtually 
eliminated age restrictions from its na- 
tional apprenticeship standards. This is in 
recognition of the fact that workers in all 
age groups are entitled to consideration 
for training opportunities if they meet the 
basic, substantive requirements. Other 
unions have also eased their age require- 
ments. 

This movement away from very young 
age entry requirements can have in- 
creased significance in the years ahead as 
the age distribution of the United States 
population shifts, with substantially fewer 
youth and more adults and older workers 
in the labor force. 

@ Despite what has been said about the 
limited participation of women in appren- 
ticeship, there are areas where women are 
being considered on the basis of their 
aptitudes and abilities rather than on tra- 
ditional assumptions. More than 1,200 
women in skilled trades worked on the 
Trans-Alaskan pipeline. More women are 
working in carpentry, painting, and other 
nontraditional crafts today than at any 
other time. Several international unions 
are training females in a variety of crafts 
at coeducational Job Corps sites through- 
out the country. As these women com- 
plete training, many are placed into ap- 
prenticeship programs or _ other 
employment with credit for the training 
they received while Job Corps enrollees. 

Sex stereotyping is gradually being 
eliminated from job descriptions and 
other documents used by employers and 
unions. The Department of Labor's Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles was re- 
vised to remove sexism from job titles. 
The women’s movement can take much 
of the credit for this new awareness. and 
efforts are continuing to eliminate sexism 
from all aspects of the world of work. 

@ A major complaint about apprentice- 
ship has been that the time required to 
complete training was too long and too 
inflexible. This seems to be changing on 
several fronts. 

The United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry has reduced training from 
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5 to 4 years. The International Union of 
Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen training 
has been reduced from 4 years to 3. The 
Graphic Arts International Union pro- 
gram was reduced from 6 years to 5, with 
provision for apprentices to complete 
training in as little as 2'/2 years if they 
prove particularly proficient in learning 
and performance. The Carpenters’ Union 
has an Employment and Training Admin- 
istration (ETA) grant to study its multifa- 
ceted program in depth to see if it can be 
shortened. 

Photo by International Correspondence School 
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There is a movement to give credit for 
training and experience gained in military 
service, preapprenticeship, and experi- 
ence in the trade. Proficiency and knowl- 
edge tests are increasingly used to deter- 
mine whether credit should be granted or 
related instruction requirements waived. 
The Ford Motor Co., for example, pro- 
vides for waiving segments of required 
instruction based on results from specified 
proficiency tests. 

@ New training concepts and technolo- 
gies are producing better trained craft- 
workers at a much faster rate than the 
traditional methods of training. These 
techniques include self-paced learning, 
programed instruction, closed-circuit TV, 
films, and audiovisual cassettes. 


@ School systems are responding to 
increased student interest in skilled trades 
and technical occupations. This is being 
accomplished through career education 
programs, career centers, and career in- 
formation systems. 

With college tuition costs rising 
sharply, and in view of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ estimate than only 25 
percent of all jobs in 1985 will require 
college-educated workers, it is important 
that alternatives be provided to young- 
sters, whether they are dropouts, high 
school graduates, persons with 2-year de- 
grees, or college graduates. 

@ One of the new and important devel- 
opments in apprenticeship is the combin- 
ing of OJT with community college train- 
ing. The 1973 new initiatives task force 
strongly urged exploration of this kind of 
arrangement. 

An example of a successful program of 
this type is the one established by the 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. The trainee is provided dual enroll- 
ment as both an apprentice and as a 
candidate for an Associate of Science in 
Engineering (ASE) degree. Those who 
attain an ASE degree will qualify for 
acceptance at cooperating 4-year colleges 
if they wish to continue their education. 
Full credit for this training will be applied 
to the trainees’ apprenticeship program 
requirements. 

Apprentices in programs sponsored by 
the Veterans Administration (VA) in pros- 
thetics, orthotics. and restoration tech- 
niques in Memphis, Tenn. attend Shelby 
Community College. A similar VA ap- 
prenticeship program is operated with the 
Dutchess Community College in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Both institutions offer 2- 


Auto repair 

is a field targeted by BAT 
for increased 

apprentice training 
programs. 


year degrees in prosthetics and orthotics. 

The opportunities for tie-ins between 
apprenticeship programs and institutions 
of higher learning are numerous. 

@ Several trades are developing their 
own training centers or institutes. Most 
are jointly planned and administered by 
employers and unions. For example, the 
Laborers’ International Union and its co- 
operating employers recently dedicated a 
modern, sophisticated training facility in 
Sterling, Va. The FCA visited an up-to- 
date facility in Chicago run by the 
Graphic Arts Industry. The printing 
trades and other crafts have established 
training centers over the years to help 
keep their members properly trained and 


Number of Registered 
Apprentices, Selected 
States, end of 1976 


Number of 
Apprentices 


31,054 
14,376 
13,940 
13,890 
13,876 
11,286 
9,980 
8,614 
8,518 
7,442 
7,318 
7,278 
7,202 
6,134 


State 


California 
Ohio 

Illinois 
Michigan 
Texas 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Florida 
Indiana 





TOTAL 160,908 


SOURCE: SNAPS 


competent to deal with automation and 
technological change. The trend is for 
considerable growth to high-quality, spec- 
ialized craft-oriented training institutes in 
the years ahead. 

@ The Kaiser Aluminum Corp. in- 
stalled a training laboratory in West Vir- 
ginia which has as its goal the reduction 
of time required to produce a skilled 
craftworker. The lab affords simulation of 
real-life plant malfunctions and provides 
trainees with an experience in making 
corrections without having to wait for a 
real situation to develop. This lab experi- 
ment, coordinated with OJT, has enabled 
the plant to turn out journeymen in 18 to 
24 months. 

e The Kaiser Steel Corp. (Calif.) has 
adopted modularized skill training pro- 
grams to enable apprentices to begin stud- 
ies where a demonstrated need is appar- 
ent and to move at their own pace. The 





apprentices’ progress is self-oriented 
rather than being benchmarked against 
the progress of others who may be either 
slower or more advanced. The system is 
designed to fit the needs of the individual 
and the industry. 

e@ In an effort to make training more 
efficient, some trades are exploring the 
feasibility of less extensive across-the- 
board training. This segmented training 
has been variously called phasing, cap- 
sule, or modular. It provides specialized 
training in one aspect of a trade, rather 
than basic training in all aspects. 

An example of such an approach is the 
program run by the Northern California 
Operating Engineers, which has four sep- 
arate 6,000-hour programs for the four 
main areas of the company’s work. A dry 
wall program sponsored by the carpenters 
and a sheetrock taping program spon- 
sored by the painters are other examples 
of specialized programs. 

A potential drawback to segmented 
training is the fear that employers may try 
to break up apprenticeship craft training 
in similar ways to develop workers with 
fewer skills who can be paid lesser wages. 
This fear was expressed at meetings of 
the FCA when an employer association 
presented a segmented training proposal. 

e Another interesting innovation was 
jointly undertaken by the E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours Co. of lowa and the Transpar- 
ent Film Workers Union. It provides for 
an apprentice to be indentured in his 
selected primary trade and to receive 
training in a secondary trade with closely 
related skills. Trades covered in this pro- 
gram are in the maintenance field, and all 
have a term of 5'/2 years. This flexible 
program will shift to training in secondary 
skills as production permits and will keep 
apprentices fully employed during pro- 
duction swings and cutbacks. 

@ The National Association of Home- 
builders has developed a system called 
‘‘Incentive Apprenticeship Training” 
which emphasizes achievement rather 
than time. Learning is self-paced, and the 
measure to determine readiness to move 
on is individual competency, not time. 
Similar programs are underway under the 
auspices of the National Tool, Die and 
Precision Machining Association. 

e@ The 1973 initiatives suggested that 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) funds be used to strengthen 
the apprenticeship system. Such funds 
had been used extensively in apprentice 
outreach programs and journeyman up- 
grading programs, but not in direct sup- 
port of the apprenticeship system or the 
States. 

The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA), passed in Decem- 


ber 1973, supplanted MDTA and placed a 
substantial part of the planning and ad- 
ministering of training programs at the 
State, county, and local levels. Except for 
specific activities of ETA’s Office of Na- 
tional Programs, which are centrally man- 
aged in Washington, decisions about re- 
source allocations for federally funded 
training programs are made by prime 
sponsors at State, county, and local lev- 
els. 

In order to help prime sponsors under- 
stand the apprenticeship system and the 
part it could play in the total training 
system in the United States. a technical 
assistance guide was prepared and widely 
disseminated by BAT. Through this ef- 
fort, and the efforts of Federal and State 
apprenticeship advocates, a number of 
projects have been undertaken within the 
CETA framework. 

A variety of CETA supported appren- 
ticeship activities are underway. For ex- 
ample, CETA funds are paying for ap- 
prenticeship instructors, coordinators, 
field representatives, clerical support. 
bookkeeping services, instructional mate- 
rials and equipment, and for itinerant in- 
structors in rural areas. CETA funds are 
also being provided by some prime spon- 
sors for recruitment of apprentices, reme- 
dial education, tutoring, and counseling. 
A CETA-funded project is underway to 
develop an automated apprenticeship in- 
formation system. 

Other important CETA-funded efforts 
provide for reimbursement to employers 
for training costs and direct stipends to 
apprentices in some areas. Funding for 
CETA-supported apprenticeship activities 
ranges from a few thousand dollars to 
several million. 


Registered Apprentices in Training, New 


A Look Ahead 

The apprenticeship system in the 
United States has many detractors. It 
must overcome its image of a closed 
system. It needs to convince enfployers, 
workers, and the public that registered 
formal, standardized apprenticeship train- 
ing does make a difference. 

There are hopeful signs that current 
apprenticeship programs are moving for- 
ward. Opening up apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities to all qualified Americans is a 
positive step. This will require increasing 
aid to minority groups and extraordinary 
efforts to make apprenticeship available 
to more women. The breaking down of 
age and other artificial barriers must be 
continued and intensified, particularly 
where resistance exists. The new ap- 
proach to the length of time required to 
complete training and to determine indi- 
vidual progress should be strongly en- 
couraged. 

The open meetings of the FCA should 
serve as an example to State and local 
apprenticeship agencies and organiza- 
tions. Public participation should be 
sought and ideas and suggestions from 
this source used. 

Federal-State cooperation called for in 
the National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 
(Fitzgerald Act) must become a reality. 
This can be accomplished if all concerned 
are serious about the benefits of coopera- 
tion and begin to collaborate on behalf of 
the apprentice. The system needs to be of 
the highest quality, with uniform, consist- 
ent standards, fairly applied, and with 
interstate reciprocity available without 
unnecessary red tape. 

The message about the values and 
worth of apprenticeship training must be 


Registrations, 


Completions, Cancellations—Selected Years, 1941-1976 


In Training New 
on Regis- 


Year January 1 trations 


In Training 
Cancel- on 
lations December 31 


Comple- 
tions 





1976 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1965 
1960 
1955 
1950 
1945 
1941 


265,647 88,418 
284,562 83,018 
280,965 112,830 
243,956 133,258 
247,840 103,527 
278,451 78,535 
269,626 108,779 
170,533 68,507 
172,161 54,100 
158,675 67,265 
230,823 €9,186 

40,571 23,040 

18,300 14,177 


49,447 
45,765 
46,454 
43,580 
53,059 
42,071 
45,102 
24,917 
31,727 
24,795 
38,533 

1,568 

1,289 


49,650 254,968 
55,338 266,477 
56,292 291,049 
49,860 283,774 
56,750 264,122 
43,104 274,024 
53,610 279,693 
30,168 183,955 
33,406 161,128 
26,423 174,722 
49,747 202,729 

5,078 56,965 

5,051 26,137 


SOURCE: BAT and State apprenticeship agencies. These data reflect latest corrections and 


adjustments. 
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‘MARSHALL PLAN’ 


conveyed to the public. Apprenticeship 
provides a lifetime skill. It provides the 
completer with a feeling of achievement 
and self-worth. It presents to the world an 
individual who is a craftworker, an ar- 
tisan, a journeyman, a professional in his 
or her line of work. This is the kind of 
worker employers are seeking and which 
the Nation needs. 

New Federal initiatives are steps in the 


right direction; they are forward looking 
and national in scope, encourage growth 
and expansion into new industries and 
occupations, and foster widespread indus- 
try-labor-education-public cooperation 
and collaboration. 

This does not mean that traditional 
patterns of apprenticeship should be has- 
tily abandoned. It means instead that new 
approaches and ideas must be encour- 
aged, and, where appropriate and useful, 
merged into this outstanding training sys- 
tem. 


The apprenticeship system has taken a 
long time to evolve to its present state. 
Much of the progress, innovation, and 
positive change that have come about 
have occurred in the past few years. 
There is every reason to feel hopeful that 
progress in the years immediately ahead 
and in the future will be accelerated. If 
this prognosis is correct, the intent and 
hopes of the National Apprenticeship Act 
of 1937 will have been realized. There is 
every reason to be optimistic that this will 
happen. O 





Apprenticeship 
Registration 


The recession of 1971-1972 saw a 
decline in overall apprenticeship activ- 
ity. With the business upturn in 1972- 
1973, new apprenticeship registrations 
increased, but they declined following 
the Arab oil embargo, which triggered 
a rapid deterioration in the United 
States economy. 

During the 1973-1975 period overall 
apprenticeship activity did not decline 
as much as many feared it would. The 
exact reason is not clear, but the gen- 
erally held view is that many employ- 
ers and unions kept apprentices in 
extended classroom training because 
they realized that when apprentices 
are laid off due to economic down- 
turns, they tend to leave the appren- 
ticeship system forever. This, of 
course, is costly to employers, the 
industry, and to the apprentice himself. 

An excellent study of sources of 
training and/or entry into skilled trades 
for those who did not go through a 
formal apprenticeship program is 
Training and Entry Into Union Con- 
struction, Manpower R&D Monograph 
39, 1975, prepared for the Department 
of Labors Manpower Administration, 
now the Employment and Training 
Administration. The authors are Ray 
Marshall, now Secretary of Labor, 
Robert W. Glover from The University 
of Texas, and William S. Franklin from 
Florida International University. 

This study is consistent with other 
research on the subject and indicates 
the following eight nonapprenticeship 
sources for entry into skilled construc- 
tion trades: laborers or helpers; work- 
ers on-the-job in open shops; public 
vocational schools; private vocational 
schools; other related industrial experi- 





ence; military training or experience; 
Government training programs; and 
no previous experience. 

The majority of nonapprenticeship 
trained craftworkers in construction 
come from laborer or helper positions 
and from on-the-job positions in open 
shops. The other sources provide any- 
where from 2 to 12 percent of all 
skilled craftworkers in the construction 
industry. About 10 percent of those 
with no previous training become 
skilled craftworkers. 

It is interesting to note that Govern- 
ment-sponsored training programs ac- 
counted for only 2 percent of construc- 
tion craftworkers who did not undergo 
formal apprenticeship programs. The 
Department of Labor Apprenticeship 
Outreach Program, on the other hand, 
has as its major goal the preparation 
of individuals, particularly minority 
group members, for entry into appren- 
ticeship programs. 

For years those interested in ex- 
panding and improving apprenticeship 
programs have advocated strong Fed- 
eral Government leadership in devel- 
oping opportunities in industries other 
than construction. (See table.) 

The construction industry provides 
the largest part of the apprenticeship 
opportunities in the United States. 
Many of the basic rules and proce- 
dures utilized by other industries in 
their apprenticeship programs have 
come from the long-standing, well-de- 
veloped methods and practices estab- 
lished by construction employers and 
unions. This is true of qualification and 
selection procedures for new appren- 
ticeship applicants, training rules and 
procedures, materials, pay policies, 
and other essential matters. 

Several other industries are impor- 
tant users of apprentices; for example, 
in 1975, about 65,000 apprentices 


were in training in various facets of 
manufacturing. Printing, fabricated 
metals, machines (except electronics), 
transportation equipment, and primary 
metals also had substantial numbers 
of apprentices. 

There were approximately 17,000 
apprentices in service work, particu- 
larly auto repairs and related industrial 
sectors; nearly 9,000 apprentices were 
working in public administration agen- 
cies and the military. 

Other occupations with large num- 
bers of registered apprentices are boil- 
ermakers, butchers and meatcutters, 
electric power line and cable installers 
and repairers, maintenance mechan- 
ics, other mechanics and repairers, 
office machine repairers, roofers, 
sprinkler fitters, and cement masons. 

It is clear that the vast majority of 
apprentices are found in the 450 tradi- 
tional apprenticeable trades. There 
are, however, about 1,200 separate 
occupations in which apprentices are 
in training. They range across the 
broadest spectrum of occupations 
from acoustical carpenter to X-ray 
equipment tester. Some of the newer 
and somewhat unusual apprenticeable 
occupations are: artificial eye maker, 
firefighter, assayer, medical techni- 
cian, chemical technician, mobile 
home repairer, police officer, or- 
thopedic appliance maker, embalmer, 
and taxidermist. 

Changes in the industrial-occupa- 
tional composition of the United States 
economy in recent years have had a 
significant impact on the Nation's labor 
force. We have shifted from a blue- 
collar to a white-collar work force. 
There has been a significant increase 
in technical and service occupations. 
Forecasts for the future indicate a con- 
tinuing trend in this direction. 

—B.B. 
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Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free by writing the 
Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. Requests for copies of other 
free publications listed should—unless other- 
wise indicated—be sent directly to the 
source at the following address: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 1512 General Accounting Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20212. Please en- 
close a self-addressed label with all requests 
for free publications. For publications not 
available free, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and enclose pay- 
ment. 


Federal Contractor Job Listing 


Employment and Training Administration 
pamphlet tells what employers holding Fed- 
eral contracts or subcontracts for $10,000 or 
more must do to maintain and prepare an 
affirmative action program in hiring and pro- 
moting qualified disabled and Vietnam-era 
veterans. Designed in question and answer 
form, the pamphlet provides a list of sources 
for additional information. 


Interviewing Guides for 
Specific Disabilities 


Employment and Training Administration has 
available a series of guides designed to help 
interviewers and counselors who serve se- 
verely disabled persons seeking vocational 
readjustment. The guides are published in 
the form of 5x8 inch pamphlets, each of 
which is devoted to a specific disability. They 
generally cover the following points: descrip- 
tion of the disability, evaluation of work ca- 
pacity, definitions of commonly used medical 
terms, and cooperating agencies. The disa- 
bilities and illnesses covered are alcoholism, 
arthritis and nonarticular rheumatism, diabe- 
tes, epilepsy, heart disease, hearing impair- 
ments, legal blindness and blindness, and 
mental retardation. 


The Implementation of 
CETA in Ohio 


Employment and Training Administration 


study gives the results of a survey of 16 Ohio | 


prime sponsors who implemented the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) from 1974 through mid-1976. It de- 


scribes factors influencing decisionmaking | 


about CETA functions at the local level, 


program component choices, and patterns of | 


client usage and service. Contains tables, 
references, and bibliography. Specify R&D 
Monograph 44. $2.10. 





Women ard Work 


Employment and Training Administration 
publication reviews finding of recent research 
about women and work and explores possi- 
ble directions for future policies concerning 
employment of women. The book discusses 
the earnings gap between men and women 
and reviews studies of the labor market, 
including the National Longitudinal Survey, 
which followed employment experiences of 
two groups of women for 5 years. It dis- 
cusses employment and training programs, 
including the Work Incentive Program, and 
the policies and actions of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, and occupational licen- 
sing authorities as they affect women at 
work. It also includes conclusions and rec- 
ommendations that emerged from a 
Women's Bureau conference on research 
needed to improve the employment and em- 
ployability of women, as well as the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of other experts 
on women's employment problems. Specify 
R&D Monograph 46. $2.20. 


Report on Veterans Services 


This Employment and Training Administra- 
tion report supplements the 1977 Employ- 
ment and Training Report of the President. 
The report reviews the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in meeting the employment- 
related needs of veterans during fiscal 1976 
and analyzes employment and unemploy- 
ment trends in the veterans population and 
among younger, minority, and disabled vet- 
erans. It provides assessments of the em- 
ployment, training, income maintenance, and 
other types of services provided to veterans 
by the Department through the public em- 
ployment service, the unemployment insur- 
ance system, programs authorized under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), the Labor-Management Serv- 
ices Administration, the Employment Stand- 
ards Administration, and other Federal agen- 
cies cooperating with the Department in the 


| Interagency Jobs for Veterans Advisory 


Committee. The report concludes with an 
examination of the Department's goals and 
objectives for services to veterans in fiscal 
1977. 


National Apprenticeship 
Standards 


Employment and Training Administration has 
published revised standards for the following 
apprenticeship programs: bricklayers, mach- 
ine tool builders, sheet metal, and plumbing 
and steamfitting-pipefitting. Booklets for each 
trade discuss functions of the National Joint 
Apprenticeship and Training Committee, 
qualifications for an apprenticeship, Federal 


| laws and regulations affecting the employ- 








ment of apprentices, the responsibilities of 
apprentices, and wages. The booklets would 
be helpful to local associations of contractors 
and local unions that train apprentices and 
persons who are seeking careers in appren- 
ticeship fields. 


Improving Employment 
Opportunities for Female Black 
Teenagers in New York City 


This report, published by the Employment 
and Training Administration, is a followup of 
an earlier study completed in June 1972 of 
51 unemployed black teenage females age 
16 to 19 in urban poverty neighborhoods in 
New York City. The purpose of the first study 
was to demonstrate and test the effective- 
ness of peer group counseling, especially the 
role of peer aides in providing labor market 
information and assistance in the job search 
and career plans of young black women who 
were out of work. This followup report de- 
scribes effects of the peer group interactions 
and support on job behavior and orientation 
to work of the women counseled. The first 
part of the report discusses the organization 
and implementation of the Career Project 
program under the sponsorship of the sub- 
contractor, the Northside Center for Child 
Development. The second part includes a 
description and analysis of the research that 
assessed the impact of the program. In- 
cluded in the report are tables, question- 
naires on work and occupational aspirations, 
and chronological portraits. Specify R&D 
Monograph 47. $4. 


Estimating State and Local 
Unemployment: Problems and 
Perspectives 


Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) booklet re- 
views briefly the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, the Public Works 
Employment Act of 1976, and the amend- 
ments to the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 as they relate to 
unemployment. It describes BLS methods of 
preparing the estimates required, examines 
problems arising from the increased data 
requirements, and discusses program im- 
provements the Bureau is undertaking to 
meet these needs. 


Index to Publications of the 


| Employment and Training 


Administration 


This index lists about 900 publications, re- 
ports, and articles issued by the Employment 


| and Training Administration from January 


1971 through December 1976. Most are 
listed only once, by major subject, but there 
are multiple entries for the Employment and 
Training Report of the President, Worklife 
magazine, and the ETA Interchange. 
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WOMEN JOURNEY 
INTO THE 
SKILLED TRADES 


by Phyllis Lehmann 


Craftsman. Journeyman. It’s no accident that man forms 
part of the words traditionally used to describe workers in the 
skilled, apprenticeable trades. 

Formal apprenticeship programs similar to those for to- 
day’s skilled trades date back to the Middle Ages, when 
craftsmen were indeed men. Today, however, more and more 
women—protected by equal employment opportunity laws 
and often encouraged by publicly funded advocacy pro- 
grams—are entering apprenticeships to become craftworkers, 
the gender-free title for jobs in the skilled trades. And while 
stereotyped attitudes, practices, and language regarding 
women apprentices still exist, progress is being made toward 
easing their grip. 

Although women make up 40 percent of the Nation’s work 
force, they represent only 1.7 percent of the 255,000 appren- 
tices in training as of December 31, 1976. Even that meager 
percentage was more than double the rate existing 2 years 
earlier. A slightly more encouraging sign is that about 3 
percent of apprentices now entering training are women. 

Women can be found in 200 of the 450 apprenticeable 
trades recognized by the Department of Labor (DOL) but 
most are working in the traditional, lower paying ‘‘female 
jobs’’-—as cooks and bakers, bookbinders, compositors, and 
electronic technicians. (See table.) Fifty-six percent of all 
barber and beautician apprentices, but only 0.2 percent of 
apprentice plumbers, are women. 

The road to nontraditional apprenticeship for women is still 
strewn with obstacles. Prejudice against women holding 
certain jobs persists among many employers and workers, 
especially in the construction industry. Still too common is 
the attitude voiced by one Baltimore trade council representa- 
tive at a Federal hearing: *“Women should do construction 
work the day after they play pro football, and in the 
meantime, they should stay in the kitchen where they be- 
long.” 

Women who do manage to get skilled jobs often find 
working conditions less than pleasant. Distinctly in the minor- 
ity, they may feel isolated on the job or find it difficult to 
tolerate degrading graffiti and other forms of harrassment. 


Many men honestly believe that women cannot physically 


handle blue-collar jobs, even though increased mechanization 


Phyllis Lehmann is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.C. 


has greatly reduced the need for brawn. Overlooked is the 
fact that women have been performing *‘unfeminine”’ jobs in 
a variety of industries for years—but at unskilled, rather than 
skilled, jobs and wage levels. 

A Wisconsin study, conducted in the early seventies with 
DOL funding, pinpointed other roadblocks for women seek- 
ing apprenticeship training. For example: Most high schools 
and vocational schools perpetuate sex stereotypes and direct 
young women toward traditional “‘female jobs...” (WORK- 
LIFE, February 1977). Age limits—often 24 to 27 in the 
construction industry—for entry into apprenticeship have 
excluded many women in their late twenties or thirties who 
discover that a skilled trade has more to offer than a 
traditional job or even a college degree. (Recently, there has 
been a move away from age limits. The Carpenters’ Union, 
for example, has virtually eliminated age restrictions from its 
national apprenticeship standards.) Also, many labor-manage- 
ment agreements have specified that apprenticeship openings 
be announced only within the plant where the jobs are 
available. If women are not already working in the plant, they 
are unlikely to learn about openings. Moreover, women 
holding office jobs in a plant are ineligible for apprenticeship 
because they do not belong to the shop union. 

The barriers to women in apprenticeship, however, are not 
all one-sided. Most women have been programed since 
childhood to see themselves only in certain jobs, and those 
who consider breaking out of the mold may retreat in the face 
of strong social pressures. 

**| always thought the only reason women weren't in many 
of the skilled jobs was because men wouldn't allow them in,” 
says Frances Caldwell, an apprenticeship outreach specialist 
with the Recruitment and Training Program (R-T-P) Inc., in 
Cleveland. “‘But I think a lot of the problem is women 
themselves. A young woman may come in, learn that a 
skilled trade is available to her, find out how much money 
she can make, and be very interested. Then she goes home 
and tells her family and friends that she wants to go into 
‘man’s work’ and gets a lot of pressure against it. So she 
changes her mind.” 

Old patterns die hard, but the times are changing. Of all the 
changes brought about by the women’s movement of the past 
decade, probably the most significant are advances on the 
legal front. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act banned job 
discrimination based on sex and overturned ‘“‘protective” 
State labor laws that had excluded women from many well- 
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paying jobs. Executive Orders 11246 and 11375 prohibited sex 
discrimination in firms furnishing goods or services to the 
Federal Government or involved in federally funded con- 
struction. All of these, as well as specific Department of 
Labor regulations on apprenticeship, clearly prohibit sex 
discrimination in apprenticeship. 

With the right to equal work at equal pay established by law, 
a skilled trade became a realistic option for women workers. 
The DOL’s Employment and Training Administration (ETA) 
has funded a number of projects to introduce women to that 
option. The strongest push has come through Apprenticeship 
Outreach Programs (AOPs), which operate in some 100 cities 
under ETA contracts. These programs recruit and help pre- 
pare minority group members and women to qualify for ap- 
prenticeship openings, particularly in construction. Of the 
11,200 individuals served by AOPs in 1976, 1,680 were women, 
according to a report prepared by ETA’s Office of National 
Programs. 

Nationally, the focus on women dates back to 1974, when 
ETA amended its contracts with three major apprenticeship 
outreach sponsors—the Recruitment and Training Program, 
Inc., the National Urban League, and the Mexican-American 
Opportunity Foundation—to include women as a special 


target group. Recruitment specialists reach potential appli- 
cants through media announcements and contacts with high 
school, community, and women’s groups. Through special 
workshop and counseling sessions, women learn about non- 
traditional jobs and how to qualify for apprenticeship. The 
following is a rundown of what has been accomplished by 
these three organizations: 

@ Recruitment and Training Program (R-T-P), Inc. 
Through its 27 offices, R-T-P has placed 685 women in 
apprentice trades, especially in the pipe trades, carpentry, 
sheet metal work, welding, and tile setting. The R-T-P office 
in Pascagoula, Miss., has had outstanding success, placing 
132 women in skilled trades in the shipbuilding industry 
between September 1976 and April 1977. 

R-T-P’s special outreach projects to place women in the 
building trades in New York, Cleveland, and Boston were 
severely hampered by the construction slump of the past few 
years. 

‘*We’ve been successful in getting women into nontradi- 
tional areas in general,’’ says Frances Caldwell in Cleveland, 
‘“‘but when it comes to apprenticeship, I honestly wouldn't 
use the word ‘successful.’ *’ Even major industrial employers 
in Cleveland, such as the auto and steel industries, have been 
unreceptive to R-T-P’s requests to go into plants and talk to 
women about apprenticeship. Now that the employment 
picture is brightening, however, Ford Motor Co. has invited 
R-T-P specialists to speak to its women employees. 


Apprentice Virginia Colban works alongside journeymen in GM assembly plant in Freemont, Calif. 
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Terrie Lee Gillespie, apprentice pipefitter on the Alaska pipeline. 


@ National Urban League. Labor Education Advance- 
ment Programs (LEAP) in 20 cities have special staffs to 
recruit women for nontraditional jobs. (WORKLIFE, August 
1976). Since 1974, 302 women have been placed in apprentice 
jobs in more than 15 crafts in construction and industry. 
These women are working, for example, as carpenters, 
cement masons, electricians, tile setters, tool and die makers, 
ironworkers, roofers, and welders. 

@ Mexican-American Opportunity Foundation. Through 
its special Youth Apprenticeship Program, this Los Angeles 
organization has placed 19 women in apprenticeships since it 
began actively recruiting women in 1974. Although most 
efforts have focused on the construction industry, the pro- 
gram is expanding to recruit women for apprenticeship in 
such other areas as tool and die manufacturing and the 
printing industry. 

In addition to tutoring women for apprenticeship aptitude 
tests and coaching them for oral interviews, the organization 
counsels women about problems they may encounter on the 
job. *‘Women with children are concerned about going into 
construction work because it is difficult for them to move 
from job to job,’ says recruitment specialist Hope Figueroa. 
**But I tell them that if we want the same jobs as men, we 
have to be willing to handle these things. They can’t expect to 
work down on the corner all the time.” 

Other successful outreach projects funded by ETA include: 

@ Better Jobs for Women. Sponsored by the Denver 
YWCA, this was the first pilot apprenticeship outreach 
program for women funded by ETA. Since 1971, the organi- 
zation has placed some 400 women in 60 skilled trades. In 
Denver the only registered apprenticeships are in the building 
and construction trades, but Better Jobs for Women has 
placed women in informal apprenticeship in such other skilled 
areas as industrial trades, mechanical and technical trades 


Photo by Alyeska Pipeline Service Co 


(auto mechanics and office machine repair, for example), and 
driving occupations. An impressive 70 to 80 percent of 
women placed have stayed on the job. 

@ Women in Apprenticeship Program, Inc. This San Fran- 
cisco outreach program, formerly sponsored by a group 
known as Advocates for Women, has been serving nine Bay 
area counties since 1974. It has placed about 100 women in 
apprenticeships, mostly as carpenters, electricians, cabinet- 
makers, and painters. 

The biggest obstacle to placing more is the reluctance of 
contractors to consider women, maintains project director 
Susie Suafai. “‘We’re hearing the same arguments against 
hiring women that we heard our first year in operation,’ she 
says. 

@ Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI). The 
employment and training arm of the AFL-CIO, HRDI oper- 
ates 22 apprenticeship outreach programs sponsored mostly 
by local building trades councils. Although the primary focus 
is On recruiting and placing minorities in apprentice jobs, 
women have been a target group since 1975. Last year, 
women accounted for more than 3 percent of the people 
placed in apprenticeship. In some cities, such as Gary, Ind., 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex., HRDI staff are cooperating with 
women’s groups and local departments of human resources to 
produce films for use in recruiting women into apprenticeable 
trades. 

Joint labor-management apprenticeship committees and 
individual unions also are making efforts to move women into 
apprenticeship. In the past 3 years, for example, the National 
Joint Painting, Decorating, Drywall Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee has trained 51 women, and 10 more are 
now being trained under the committee’s current contract 
with ETA. 


The Graphic Arts International Union, through a pilot 
project funded by ETA, is training women for higher level 
jobs in the printing and publishing industry. The Project for 
Equal Progression was originally designed to train bookbinder 
finishers—workers who feed materials onto or take them off 
bookbinding machinery—for the better paying jobs of setting 
up and operating the machines. However, the project quickly 
expanded to move women up into all types of higher skilled 
positions, including jobs in press rooms, where few women 
have ever been employed. Despite high unemployment in the 
industry, training is underway in more than 20 cities, and the 
union has already met about 90 percent of its goal of training 
105 women for better jobs. 

Several Federal agencies have also established apprentice- 
ship programs for women to help meet their needs for skilled 
workers. Women are generally at a disadvantage in applying 
for Federal apprentice slots because the Civil Service Com- 
mission gives credit for work experience and military serv- 
ice—a practice that tends to favor men. However, some 
Federal installations, such as the Mare Island Naval Shipyard 
in Vallejo, Calif., are successfully recruiting female clerical 
employees for apprentice openings in the skilled trades merit 
promotion programs. At Mare Island, 65 women, out of a 
total of 1,100 apprentices, are working in all the skilled trades 
represented at the shipyard. The pay advantage is dramatic. 
At current Federal wage rates, a clerical worker starts at 
$3.16 an hour, while the average apprentice in the skilled 
trades starts at $5.29 an hour and advances every 6 months 
through a 4-year apprenticeship to the starting journey rate of 
$8.14 an hour. 

Despite these signs of progress, the number of women in 
apprentice jobs remains pitifully small. Various women’s 
advocates—from female construction workers to the DOL’s 
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own Women’s Bureau—believe that one of the most effective 
ways to open up more opportunities is for DOL to set specific 
affirmative action goals and timetables for women as it has 
done for minorities in the construction industry. Maintaining 


Thomasina McClain, apprentice cement mason, likes the work and the pay. 
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that outreach alone is not sufficient to overcome discrimina- 
tion, they are urging the Department to include goals and 
timetables for women in ‘‘Shometown plans’’ under Executive 
Orders 11246 and 11375 and in the Federal regulations 
governing registered apprenticeship programs. 

It’s ‘ta cruelly tantalizing practice’’ to continue to recruit 
women for construction jobs that really aren’t open to them, 
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says Elizabeth Howard, a Washington, D.C. carpenter and 
member of a local group known as Women Working in 
Construction. ‘‘For the whole 6 or 7 years I’ve been in the 
trade, I’ve run into discrimination every time I’ve turned 
around,’ Howard says bitterly. “‘If I hadn't had constant 
legal coaching, I couldn’t even have gotten a job. A woman 
shouldn't have to be a legal expert to work in construction.” 

After 11 months of trying unsuccessfully to persuade her 
employer to hire more women, Howard recently quit in 
disgust. ‘‘As a fourth-year apprentice, I placed first in local 
apprenticeship competition and third in national competition, 
and I feel there’s nothing better I can do to show that women 
are competent. So I believe the only remedy is a legal one.” 

On behalf of Women Working in Construction and 
women’s groups and construction workers in Seattle, San 


Twelve Occupations with Largest 
Number of Registered Women 
Apprentices, End of 1976 


Percent 

Total Women 
Registered Apprentices 
Women by Occupa- 


Occupation Apprentices tion 





Barbers, beauticians 681 56.4 
Carpenters 271 8 
Machinists 245 1.6 
Electricians 237 
Butchers, meatcutters 196 
Pipefitters 172 
Toolmakers, diemakers 172 
Cooks, bakers 168 
Painters 144 
Electronic technicians 134 
Bookbinders, bindery workers 126 
Electrical workers 121 


SOURCE: SNAPS. 
NOTE: Percent women computations are based on total ap- 
prentices for whom sex information has been reported. 


Francisco, and Alaska, the League of Women Voters has 
filed two lawsuits against DOL, demanding that goals and 
timetables be required in affirmative action plans of firms 
doing federally funded construction. The League also has 
filed an administrative petition asking the DOL to amend 
Federal apprenticeship regulations to include specific goals 
for women. 

Such groups as the International Women’s Decade Com- 
mission have recommended as an initial goal that 10 percent 
of all new apprentices be women and that this goal be 
increased 3 to 5 percent each year until women represent 50 
percent of all new hires. 

There is some precedent for such action at the city, State. 
and Federal levels, as well as on the Alaska pipeline project. 
Both the City of Seattle and the University of Washington 
have set goals and timetables for hiring women on construc- 
tion jobs. Mechanica, a skilled trades referral service for 
women in Seattle, reports that since these goals went into 
effect. women have been employed on every city construc- 
tion job, and at least seven women have worked on university 
projects. In contrast, Mechanica has not been able to place 


one woman on a federally funded construction job, even 
though there is an estimated $99 million worth of Federal 
construction in Seattle. 

In January 1976, California became the first State to require 
goals and timetables under its plan for equal employment in 
apprenticeship. Each of some 600 joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees must set percentage goals for hiring women that are 
realistic for their areas and specific trades. One committee 
might set a goal of 20 percent of new hires, for example, 
while for another 2 percent might be realistic. After all these 
goals take effect later this year, the number of women 
apprentices in California is expected to double. 

Thanks to specific goals developed by the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co.—the firm responsible for design, construction, 
and operation of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline—women were 
hired for the first time in field jobs on a pipeline project. In 
1975, the first full year of construction, Alyeska’s employ- 
ment goal for women was 6 percent. In 1976 it was 7 percent, 
and this year it is 8 percent. In fact, Alyeska says, the 
percentage of women in construction jobs on the pipeline has 
averaged close to 10 percent throughout the project. 

The most convincing argument for Federal action in con- 
struction is what has happened in the shipbuilding industry 
since 1972, when the national Maritime Administration began 
requiring contractors under its jurisdiction to set goals and 
timetables for women in all blue-collar occupations. The 
Administratfon suggested that the proportion of women hired 
be half of women’s work force participation rate. Since 
women account for 40 percent of the labor force, this meant 
that 20 percent of new hires should be female. 

In 1971, before these goals went into effect, only 221 
women were employed in blue-collar occupations in the 
shipbuilding industry. By early 1976, 4,233 women—some 4.7 
percent of all blue-collar workers in the industry—were on 
the job. One of the most dramatic increases took place at 
Ingalls Shipbuilding in Pascagoula, Miss., the largest indus- 
trial employer in the Southeast, where the number of blue- 
collar women rose from 89 in 1971 to about 2,200 in 1977. 

If such results are possible in the maritime industry, many 
women argue, why not in construction? Secretary of Labor 
Marshall has been meeting with groups requesting action, and 
DOL is studying the issue of goals and timetables as a way of 
ending discrimination in employment. 

While there is some debate about the merits of a goals and 
timetables system, most apprenticeship experts agree on one 
point: Despite ingrained attitudes about “‘women’s work” 
and *“‘men’s work,” if the jobs are made available, plenty of 
women will be ready and eager to apply. ‘Women used to 
look at me like I was crazy when I talked about nontradi- 
tional jobs,” says Ana Del Toro, an R-T-P field representa- 
tive in New York City. “*But in the last 3 years, women have 
been coming in and inquiring about construction jobs. Many 
already have gotten training on their own in such things as 
carpentry and painting.” 

In Denver, Better Jobs for Women reports that of the 150 
to 200 women who apply for apprentice jobs each year, only 
about 20 can be placed. The Women in Apprenticeship 
Program in San Francisco has had to stop advertising because 
the number of applicants for apprentice jobs far exceeds the 
number of jobs the organization can find for women. 

‘The catch-all phrase has been that women aren't inter- 
ested, available, or qualified for jobs in the skilled trades,” 
says Sandra Carruthers, director of Better Jobs for Women. 
‘**But experience has shown that if the jobs are opened to 
them, they are very definitely interested and available, and 
they can indeed become qualified.” 0 
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by J.T. Hashian 


The year 1967 was an important year in 
Governmental efforts to get more members 
of minority groups into the Nation’s appren- 
ticeship system. It was the year the Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL) insisted that operators 
of apprenticeship programs indicate on pa- 
per the national origin or race of each person 
hired. 

This was a sharp departure from the hard- 
won and newly established “norm” of elimi- 
nating race or other ethnic designation of any 
kind from employment records. The thought 
behind the taboo was reasonable: If person- 
nel records did not indicate what racial or 
national group a person represented, then 
the chances of anyone discriminating against 
an individual were sharply reduced. 

That's very good—wonderful—said the 
former Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, 
who was in office at the time. But, if the 
Federal Government was trying to increase 





J.T. Hashian is director of the news branch 
of the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion’s Office of Information. 


the number of minority group members in a 
program, how was it supposed to know if the 
numbers increased, stayed the same, or 
decreased, say, a year later? 

We'll conduct a head count said some who 
wanted to keep the records “clean” of any 
ethnic identification. Or, we'll keep “under 
the table” records, said others. 

Not feasible, too vulnerable to guesswork 
or hanky-panky, said Willard Wirtz in so 
many words. We'll keep bona fide records, 
that’s what we'll do. 

So DOL's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT) ordered all its field officers to 
instruct the 20,000 plus apprenticeship pro- 
gram operators to indicate on personnel rec- 
ords the race or national origin and sex of all 
persons hired as apprentices in registered 
programs. 

Coupled with the program of affirmative 
action imposed on all joint apprenticeship 
committees and other program operators, 
minority group apprenticeship numbers have 
climbed steadily since 1967. 

The very first computerized breakdown of 
apprenticeship figures by race and sex—for 
the last 6 months of 1967—showed that 





12,450, or 6 percent, of the total number 
registered were from minority groups. Less 
than 2 percent (1.8) were Hispanic and 
slightly more than 3 percent (3.3) were black. 

Not very prepossessing but certainly 
something to build upon, was the BAT’s 
reaction. 

Hugh C. Murphy, the BAT’s director since 
1964, was optimistic in 1967 because he felt 
there was some definite information for the 
first time in the organization's history upon 
which to build. Until these figures were pro- 
duced, the entire matter of minority group 
participation had been one of educated 
guesses and projected averages. 

As it turned out, that was all the impetus 
needed. Both the number of registered ap- 
prentices and the participation rate of minor- 
ity group members increased dramatically. 

The latest figures in apprenticeship—as of 
June 30, 1976—show some fantastic prog- 
ress for minority participation. 

The total number of minority group mem- 
bers in registered programs was 42,353, or 
nearly 18 percent (17.7), of the total number 
of apprentices, 249,060. The total number of 
minority group members was nearly 30,000 
more than the number that existed at the end 
of 1967. 

The increase was, therefore, more than 
threefold (340 percent) in the nearly 9 years 
of program operations. 

It may be said that such an increase could 
be due in whole or in part to the natural 
increase in the population over the 9-year 
span ... and there is a little bit of truth in 
that. But, when the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics says that the labor force over that spe- 
cific period of time grew by slightly more than 
20 percent, the 340 percent increase in mi- 
nority group members indicates a real sign of 
intentional and premeditated growth. 

The blacks in the minority totals rep- 
resented the largest segment, of course. 
There were 6,800, or 3.3 percent, at the end 
of 1967; their numbers rose to 22,340, or 9.3 
percent, by the end of June in 1976—a 326 
percent growth in less than 9 years. 

The Hispanics had a similar growth rate, 
although less spectacular in numbers. There 
were 3,700 in registered programs in 1967, 
1.8 percent of the total number of appren- 
tices. By mid-1976 the number had risen to 
11,000, or 4.6 percent, representing an in- 
crease of 296 percent over 1967. 

Other minority groups, including Asians 
and Native Americans (Indians), represented 
less than 1 percent of total apprentices in 
1967; they reached almost 9,000, or almost 
4 percent, in 1976. Their numbers were very 
small and therefore they scored the greatest 
increase in percentage—480. 

The interesting thing about all these num- 
bers and percentages is that they represent 
apprentices who survived the rigors of on- 
the-job training programs and can be 
counted at given times—the middle of the 
calendar year or the end of the year. 

But the Labor Department has been fund- 
ing programs to prepare youth to pass ap- 
prenticeship entrance tests successfully for 
the past 9 years. Millions of dollars have 
been expended for intensive tutoring of ap- 


prenticeship prospects from among the mi- 
nority groups which had been systematically 
barred from participation in the past 

Such programs, quickly called apprentice- 
ship outreach because of the recruiting ef- 
forts made in the ghettos and barrios for 
prospects, were a natural development in 
answer to the position taken by many opera- 
tors of apprenticeship programs. 

“We don't have minorities in our programs 
because minorities don't apply. And, when 
they do apply, they can't pass the written or 
oral tests.” 

We'll see about that said the Workers 
Defense League of New York City back in 
1964. The group proceeded to prepare a 
small group of prospects to pass soecific 
tests in the area. The effort was an outstand- 
ing success from the start and the Labor 
Department jumped in with some funding to 
expand the concept all over the United 
States. 

The major efforts currently being made by 
such groups as the Recruitment Training 
Program (R-T-P), which was formerly the 
Workers Defense League, and the National 
Urban League, in more than 100 cities, have 
expanded the numbers of apprenticeship 
prospects dramatically. 

Thus, while ‘nearly 18 percent of the total 
number of apprentices were from minority 
groups in mid-1976, nearly 19 percent of the 
total number that were hired as apprentices 
during the 12-month period were minority 
group members. 

Since the dropout or quit rate in appren- 
ticeship has averaged a constant and con- 
sistent 50 percent of any first-year group, it is 
very interesting to note that the minority quit 
rate has been far less than the overall rate— 
something like 35 to 40 percent, depending 
on the year. 

In other words, once the obstacle of entry 
has been hurdled, the minority group mem- 
ber has tended to stick to the program more 
assiduously than his nonminority counter- 
part. Surveys and studies have supported 
this observation. 

The number of apprenticeship programs, 
apprenticeable occupations, and apprentices 
grew at more than double the growth rate of 
the entire U. S. labor force in this time span. 
It is significant that minority participation 
grew almost fourfold during this period, no 
doubt attributable to the impetus of the Fed- 
eral Government and the acceptance of af- 
firmative action programs by private industry. 

Few topics have engendered more heat 
than the subject of minority participation in 
apprenticeship programs over the years. 
And, few areas of industrial endeavor have 
responded so well to this heat. The huge 
increase in numbers and percentages clearly 
supports this. 

Says Hugh Murphy: “Once minority group 
apprentices have earned their spurs as ex- 
perienced journeymen and have taken their 
undoubted positions as leadmen and fore- 
men and supervisors in the natural course of 
events, the problems of selecting, hiring, 
promoting, or firing them will be a matter of 
history. And the historical aspect is beginning 
to emerge.” O 


Occupations with More 
than 20 Percent Minorities 
Registered as Apprentices, 
End of 1976 


Total 
Appren- 
tices 


2,521 
1,024 
4,049 
5,810 
1,587 
1,135 
3,763 
769 


Percent 
Minor- 


Occupation ities 





Cement masons 

Plasterers 

Roofers 

Operating engineers 

Cooks, bakers 

Lathers 

Butchers, meatcutters 

Industrial technicians 

Tapers & dry-wall 
installers 

Painters 

Floor coverers 

Glaziers 

Molders, coremakers 

Bricklayers, stone & 
tile setters 

Cabinetmakers, wood 
machinists 

Auto & related 
mechanics 

Insulation workers 

lron- & steelworkers 

Electronic technicians 

Barbers, beauticians 


674 
6,057 
1,187 
1,174 

596 


6,657 
1,666 


8,223 
2,202 
7,962 
1,581 
1,208 


TOTAL 


SOURCE: SNAPS. 

NOTE: Percent minorities computations are based 
on total apprentices for whom race/ethnic informa- 
tion has been reported. 


59,845 


States with Largest 
Number of Registered 
Minority Apprentices, 
End of 1976 


Total 
Regis- 
tered 
Minority 
Appren- 


Total 
Regis- 
tered 
Appren- 
tices 
31,054 
13,876 

3,621 
13,940 
8,614 
13,890 
14,376 
1,565 
11,286 
8,518 


Percent 
Minority 


State 


California 
Texas 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Puerto Rico 
New York 
New Jersey 
Arizona 2,615 


TOTAL = 123,358 


SOURCE: SNAPS 

NOTE: Percent Minority of Total computations are 
based on total apprentices (in each State) for 
whom race/ethnic information has been reported. 


100.0 
13.7 
17.6 
35.8 


28,874 AVG. 24.0 
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... Denise 
McDonough, 


Mechanic 


Produced by Carol Morgan 
Photography by Marianne Pernold 


Apprentice training can open the door toa 
variety of careers, including many that are 
difficult to enter otherwise. It was a dream 





Carol Morgan is a public information 
specialist in the Employment Standards 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Marianne Pernold is a freelance 
photographer based in Washington, D.C. 


come true to Denise McDonough, 20, who 
inspects and repairs cams and crankshafts 
for Safeway Stores’ diesel fleet in Landover, 
Md. As an apprentice mechanic, she is doing 
the kind of work that she has enjoyed ever 
since she was a youngster in Boston helping 
her father, a diesel foreman for the State of 
Massachusetts. 

McDonough got off to an early, although 
discouraging, start. At 17, she tried to pursue 











her interests by attending an adult education 
course in auto mechanics at Boston's North 
Quincy High School, but found herself being 
taught things like replacing windshield wipers 
while the men learned how to spot engine 
trouble. 

She learned that she had the ability for 
auto mechanics after being tested by the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC), 
a CETA sponsor in Boston. Marking time in a 


secretarial job while waiting for OIC to notify 
her that she could begin training, Denise 
decided to leave for Washington, D.C. A few 
days later, the Boston OIC notified Denise 
that training was approved, but she reapplied 
to OIC in the District of Columbia and passed 
again. OIC recommended a unique program, 
tailored to women, offered by Wider 
Opportunities for Women (WOW), a nonprofit 
organization founded in 1966 to work toward 


equal employment opportunity. Among its 
current projects are Government-supported 
work programs like many funded by CETA, 
designed to place women in nontraditional 
jobs 

In April 1976 Denise began the CETA- 
sponsored training at WOW. “| owe 
everything to WOW,” she affirms. Nancy 
Rigby, employment coordinator for WOW, 
sees it this way: “Denise was the individual 
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in acombination of forces: WOW as the 
broker, the Government as the funder, and 
industry as the reality. Many people put 
together a job for Denise. 

The first month of training included a 
review of basic English and math and 
lessons in recordkeeping. Denise 
remembers: ‘| was the youngest person. 
There were about 20 other women, including 
ex-offenders. Most were divorced or 
separated. All of their husbands had left 
them. Before entering this program they had 
had to accept less desirable jobs. They'd 
been waitresses and had worked at other 
low-paying jobs, but now they had a chance 
to make something of themselves and to get 
off welfare.” 

WOW also set up 6 months of training for 
Denise at the Technical Learning Collective 
of Washington, D.C., a learning center which 


teaches auto mechanics in a garage. Denise 
described her interview at the center: “They 
just asked ‘Can you do it?’ and | said, ‘I can 
do it!’ " She earned $69 for 4 days’ work at 
the garage, plus her wages as a receptionist 
for 1 day at the Washington Center for 
Learning Alternatives, a nonprofit 
educational organization. 

Denise explains the instruction at the 
garage: “| was told what to do and how to do 
it and was given the opportunity to show 
what | could do independently.” 

During her training, Denise received 
counseling at WOW and she also spoke at 
two WOW-sponsored career conferences, 
telling employers that women could do auto 
mechanics. It was at one of these 
conferences that she met the Safeway 
recruiters who offered her the job as an 
apprentice mechanic. 

“I'm very happy with Safeway,” she 
concludes. She is one of two women working 
with 75 men in three shifts. As a 4-year 
apprentice, she works constantly with a 


McDonough checks out with supervisor John Hall at the end of her workday. 
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journeyman. ‘| love diesel engine work,’ she 
explains, “Everything is so big you just can't 
help but put things in the right place.” 

Denise keeps in touch with her father, 
talking on the telephone for hours, telling him 
about her work. “The whole family is proud 
of me,’ she says. “My mother likes the idea 
of having a daughter as an auto mechanic.” 
One of 11 children, Denise says her brothers 
and sisters want to do unique things or are 
already doing them. One brother is an 
archeologist, and a sister wants to be an 
ambulance driver. 

A member of the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, she 
earns $5.35 an hour. When she finishes her 
apprenticeship, she will be earning at least 
$10 an hour. 

For recreation, she dances and plays 
softball with friends, and she wants to learn 
tennis. She has been taking night courses at 
the University of Maryland, and plans to get 
a degree in mechanical engineering anda 
certificate in women’s studies. O 
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hen was the National Apprenticeship Act signed — 

into law? You should know the answer to that ques- 
tion after reading this.issue of WORKLIFE. But: .. 
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When was the first strika by journeymen? 
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of work are answered in Laber Firsts in America, a new 

booklet published by the Department of Labor. A limited 
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. The nature of the agreement between this sawyer and his youthful 
“ apprentice in the 1800's is uncertain. Perhaps it provided only 
food and clothing for the youth while learning the trade. Benefits 
FVeole)a-ialilero\owmar- hom (oler- Name] ale(=1amt-lelelancit-lalel-|golsm o]ge)aale)(ctom e)aitale 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) are discussed in ’ 
Coming Up to BAT, an article beginning on page 6 of this issue. 











